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FX EDITORIAL 36 


Giving and Taking Good advice is more easily given 

aavies than taken. Many a superintendent 
who thinks himself quite competent to give good 
advice to his teachers.in their methods of work is 
not himself open to the receiving of good advice from 
his teachers: It is well to bear i& mind that the 
superintendent whe cannot accept advice graciously, 
is not likely to be able to give advice acceptably. 
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In more senses than one is it true 
that “extremes meet.” They meet 
. in personal character, as well as in social life and 
in abstract truth. He who does not suffer keenly 
can never know the keenest enjoyment. He who 
shows himself a great man at one time, will be sure 


to show a good deal of: thai which, taken by itself, 


The Boy in 
the Man 


. 471 


would not seem greatness at another time; not that 
he will let himself down, but that he will let himself 
out—in his enthusiasm. A friend of an eminent states- 
man, speaking of him in a private note, said: “ We 
were on the most cordial and frank terms. In the 
way usual among his warm friends, he ‘frequently 
shook me by the shoulder, or, if we were sitting, by 
the knee. He was a great big boy, exulting in broad 
strength of mind and body. And I never knew a 
man of power and magnetism who had not a good 
deal of boy in him.” Never be afraid of show- 
ing the boy side of your character—if you have 
that side. 
se 


ARNE The spirit of apology is a right and 
honorable one. But there is such 
a thing as depending upon future apology to right 
wrongs into which one is too easily tempted to fall. 
To place one’s self in a doubtful-attitude, to run a 
risk of being unfair to another because of a prospect 
of immediate gain to one’s self, with the intention of 
righting the wrong and squaring the account by an 
apology, is not a right or altogether honorable spirit. 
Some persons full into the habit of hasty decision, of 
hasty speech and action, of indiscriminate and 
thoughtless promising, with a general mgntal reserva- 
tion that if they cannot keep their promise, or if they 
put anybody to unnecessary trouble, or hurt any one’s 
feelings, or otherwise do that which it were better 
they had not done, they can make it all right in a 
moment by an apology. Even if they seem to mend 
the mischief by apology, so far as others are con- 
cerned, they do incalculable harm to themselves*every 
time they foster this spirit. 


es 


Museum of Meg’s Every man is the curator of a 
Deeds museum; Ho gathers his specimens 

from the world of actions. All around him he finds 
the deeds of his fellow-men. He takes them, sits in 
judgment, labels, and puts them in cases for permanent 
inspection. But this self-elected curator who labels 
his brother’s deeds knows too little of moral chemis- 
try. His object-glass, if he has any, is too weak to 
reveal the hidden structure of motives, and he falls 
into the error of classifying deeds by the name of their 
supposed motives. The former he knows by the shape, 
size, color, weight, and hardness; but the latter he 
knows little of. He is not chemist or microscopist 
enough to analyze deeds into their elemental motives. 
So his classification is bad. Actions, like stones and 
leaves, closely resemble one another, but their com- 
position and structure are very various. Here is a 
glass case allotted to specimens of disobedience, an- 
other is for cowardice, others for deceit, selfishness, 
stupidity, vanity, ete. Observe, i passing, that the 
labels are all of the negative or discrediting sort. 
The curator delights in the censurable and culpable, 
and does little collecting of the praiseworthy speci- 
mens of men’s actions. But this is not all. The 
deeds of children and men are grouped in the same 
show-cases under the same generic labels. This were 
well enough if deeds only were labeled by their super- 
ficial aspect. But children’s actions cannot unfail- 


ingly be labeled by adult standards. The child who 





acts just as a man acts is often, so far as his motive is 
concerned, doing a radically different thing. Says 
Rousseau, “ Nature requires children to be children 
before they are men... Childhood hath its manner 
of seeing, perceiving, and thinking, peculiar to itself 
nor is there anything more absurd than our being 
anxious to substitute our own in its stead.” The 
curator has labeled,some specimens “ disobedience” 
which should have been “ misunderstanding of orders,” 
or “embarrassment” ; others he has marked “ perver- 
sity,” which should have been “innocence,” or even 
“fidelity.” Here is a baby which he“labels “not 
good,” because it will not go to sleep immediately, 
and cries in the night. But what is his standard of 
“goodness”? The crying may be the best and most 
natural thing for it. It is the best baby sometimes 
when it cries. He has looked at inexperience and the 
unconventional through the warped, narrow vision of 
adult eyes. The child may be doing wrong, but it 
is often a different wrong from that which the label 
describes. We are all self-appointed curators. Our 
fellows are nicely dissected, and their deeds and mo- 
tives labeled. How systematic and exact it all seems! 
How far from the real intention and truth of nature 
the most of it is! 


CA 
New Grafts 


it ied of the fruitful heresies with which the gospel 
always at war is the belief or the suspicion 
that as we were bern in gifts or temperament so we ° 
must always remain. , Quite apart from the question 
of our sins, the gospel is always urging upon us new 
ambitions, and awakening restlessness in the soul for 
things natively quite alien to its make-up. It is true 
that many look upon the great salvation as simply a 
release from penalty; but it is sad to think of a life 
that spends itself without a suspicion of all those new 
fields of life which gleam just beyond the border of 
our experience, and which wave a beautiful challenge 
to it. The gospel does not simply take us as we are, 
and within those confines do the best that can be 
done with us, but it is continually awakening new and 
unexpected responses in us to things which once we 
did not care for. Salvation is not, as perhaps thou- 
sands of poor souls think, simply a getting forgiven, 
but getting forgiven is the prelude to being made rich 
by a thousand other revelations of God’s willing am- 
bitions for his children. : 
A very casual notice of the gospel’s drift shows all 
through it the possibility of power for the under man 
and a reversal of our natures so that we shall becomé 
what once we were not. But men have an almost 
fatalistic notion of the sovereignty of their own tem- 
peraments. They look upon the temperament they 
‘may be born to as setting inevitable limits to their 
sympathies and attainments. Even the faithful have 
perhaps little idea to what extent God designs the 
making over of our natures. Our original bent will, to 
be sure, most likely lie ruggedly along through the ter- 
ritory of our life, as some chain of hills serves for the 
locating of a whole region ; but whether it shall stay 
there baldly and alone, or be led up to by rich foot- 
hills of new achievement and interest, which shall 
make the soul’s region look entirely different, is- of 
our faith and choosing. Faculties perish through 




















































































































































disuse, and new functions are given to old powers as 
we bring them close to new needs and new efforts. 
There comes a time to a growing and wide-awake 

man when he begins to realize that the most ample 
outfit that comes to a man naturally is too small to 
carry him into fulness of life without new grafis 
grown on to the original stock, Perhaps it is not too 
much to. believe that the multitude of life-giving men 
has been composed more largely of those who took 
their lives in hand and were determined to be what 
they were not naturally, than of those who came into 
their gifts on some wave of heredity. If there were 

any way of making the inquiry, we might get a world 
of encouragement from refreshing men whose gifts 
were acquired. We need have no suspicion of ac- 

quired virtues as compared with native ones, Proba- 

bly all virtues now native were once acquired, and 
those acquired in this generation will be the uncon- 

seious possession of those in generations to come. 

‘Trusting to what comes naturally is a trust very 
likely to leave us at the rear of the world. There 

comes a time to the gifted when they become aware 

that they need a larger outfit than came to them 

- naturally, when the natural. powers have brought 

forth all they could, and must needs be reinforced by 

the rest we give them when we turn to the tilling of 
new soils, Some few there are of the fountain order, 

who well up with life unceasingly ; but most men are 

of the cistern order, as Charles Sumner said of him- 

self, who fill up slowly and with effort. What mat- 
ters it so long as we have water of life to give? There 

is many a man born with talents, and who has gone 

out into the world to use them, encouraged with peo- 

ple’s praise, who has been surprised to find the talents 

play out at last. He. needs to add new ones to keep 

the original ones. : 

We all begin in life with certain preferences of 
methods, styles of thought, and drifts of sympathy. 
In these we are all strong for a few years; but a ship 
cannot. sail long on one tack without, losing, and we 
cannot bring forth forever the same crop on the same 
soil. Then a man is taught sympathy with modes of 
thought not naturally his, and feels a longing for the 
new experience which they bring. That life is likely 
to go to seed which never takes to but one style of 
thinking. Some people are of a strongly intellectual 
cast, and cannot get along without new ideas, They 
may perhaps avoid the emotional, and condemn it. 
After having long enough grounded themselves in 
sound thinking, it would be well for them, and make 
them much richer, if they could add gradually and 
honestly to themselves a true element of feeling. 

Then there is the man who has no interest in a new 
idea or’ a new way of putting an old truth, who is 
content to keep things as they have been said once 
for all, and who cares only to have them said over to 
him with a good deal of feeling from time to time. 
He is very apt to criticise what is intellectual as if it 
were almost irreligious, forgetful that the church 
that is not grounded on a strong rational basis on 
which it may meet the best minds will never be a 
forward and powerful church. For him it would be 
well to add to his loving God with his feelings the 
loying God with his mind, and to add an intellectual 
interest to his emotional interest in the gospel. He 
will be able to keep all that is good in his own tem- 
perament, but it will be strengthened and braced by 
the new sympathy ; he will be a larger man. 

There is the man who is of an ethical turn of mind, 
for whom the fundamental duties and obligations of 
the soul seem to be written within the soul itself, and 
wko is impatient of any one who insists on represent- 
ing them as a matter of revelation. He does not 
like what is biblical ; it is too far off, and the reference 
to the Bible for the authority regarding duty and 
truth is irritating: He would be a larger man, and 
have a richer understanding, if he could come into 
some sort of real appreciation of the biblical ex- 
perience, And, conversely, the ‘one who depends 

wholly on the Book would add force to his belief 
and experience if he would add to the voice of reve- 





lation the wonderful testimony of the human life 
itself, to the revelation all that the revelatian has 
made known, and find that these things are in the 
revelation because they are originally and eternally 
in the texture of the universe. 

So, further, we find one who believes in the in- 
crease of the Christian Church by slow and orderly 


and educational methods, and who will have none of 
the occasional and special ways which win men to 
Christ. Ifsueh a one coild bring himself to feel the 
worth and point of the other method at times, it 
might go far toward giving a more many-sided minis- 
try. On the other hand, the one who believes chiefly 
in the special methods and seasons needs very much 
to appreciate the power of slow growth and the in- 
graining of truth through long years of care and 
training. 

These things can be done without violence to our 
original bent or convictions. Anything that is con- 


.Vincing, and leading thousands of true and honest 


minds, is worthy ef our respect.and sympathy. Our 
own temperament will still furnish the broad outlines 
of what we do, but those outlines will be relieved of 
barrenness and hardness and isolation by the adding 
of new sympathies. A man thus multiplies himself, 
thus can turn from one line of labor to another that 
shall refresh him. This is cultivation, the increase of 
sympathies, so that a man can hear with whole-souled 
fervor one day a man like General Booth, and the 
next be convinced and strengthened by some keen 
intellect that gives thé philosophy of the gospel as the 
former gave the facts. There are more and more 
Christians who are learning not to despise, but to re- 
joice in, every new type ef presentation and experi- 
ence. New grafts grow as richly and bear as plenti- 
fully from the soul as from the tree, and that Christian 
will be most capable of Christian rejoicing who is 
continually experiencing the truth of ‘some ‘other 
soul’s experience, “And on this side of the river 
and on that was'the tree of life, bearing twelve man- 
ner of fruits, yielding its fruit every month.” 

We keep jn love with life according to our experi- 
ence of many kinds of it, To live in a land of con- 
tinually awakened sense is the luxury within reach 
of the soul that asks God’s leading. The man who 
cannot see the meaning of poetry may come to feel it 
at last, as men have before him, if he will only be- 
lieve. The one to whom the Bible has been but a 
strange history but remotely related to him may 
come to put himself richly into the prophet’s place. 
He who has understood nothing but facts may attain 
to understanding them more warmly through imagi- 
nation. In short, the whole gospel is the offer to 
man of the whole of life, the promise*to him that he 
can be almost anything that he is obediently deter- 
mined to be ; and, when the book of life is opened, 
and we read history in heaven, there will be a won- 
derful miracle of the changing of men’s souls for us 
to read and rejoice in. 





How Long were the If no writer is infallible, neither is 


Israclitesin any reader. It is a reader's part to 
Arriving at Sinai? discern whether his author is dealing 
in expressions that are general and pictorial, or whether 
he is specific and mathematical,—whether his drawing 
is geometrical or free hand. Again, the reader must 
discriminate between statements of opinion on open 
questions and statements of accepted fact. He must, 
in short, remember, as Professor Ritchie of the University 
of St, Andrews says, that “ we are always too apt to dis- 
cuss whether a thing is true, or not, without asking first 
what it means, and whether it means anything at all.” 
Here is a Canada correspondent who finds a “ notable 
discrepancy” in the statements of Drs. Geikie and 
Schauffler. He says: 


In your issue of June 22, I notice what appears to be a vari- 
ance, Dr. Geikie says, “‘ Three months had passed since the 
Hebrews crossed the Red Sea, at the upper end of the Gulf of 





Santali Sie Cenindaied under the shadow of Mt. Sinai,” 
Dr. Schauffier, in the same issue, states, “ Just fifty days after 
Israel left Egypt they were at the foot of Mt. Sinai.” If the 
same thing is wmderstood in the expression of Dr, Geikie, 
“ crossed the Red Sea,” and the “ left Egypt” of Dr. Schauffler, 
and both references are to the matter of time, there is a notable 
discrepancy as to the time consumed in.the journey of a hun- 
dred and seventy-five miles,—one of the gentlemen giving the 
exact days as fifty, the other saying it was three. months, The 
children of Israel left their homes in Egypt about the sixteenth 
of the-first month. Exodus 19:1, on their arrival at Sinai, 
says, “In the third month, when the children of Israel were 
gone forth out of the land of Egypt, the same day came they 
into the wilderness of Sinai.” This would seem to bear out 
Dr. Geikie. I shonld be pleased to know where Dr. Schauffler 
finds authority for his fifty days, 


There is a discrepancy so far as mere words are con- 
cerned, but there may, or may not, be a discrepancy in 
the purport of those words. The Bible language leaves 
much for the student who would be exact in this in- 
stance to infer. What is meant by the “third month ”? 
And what does Dr, Schauffler mean by being “ at the 
foot of Mt. Sinai”? Three days seem to have elapsed 
between the arriving in the wilderness of Sinai and the 
giving of the “ ten words” (Exod. 19: 16). Dr. Schauf- 
fler seems to have counted that in as though the coming to 
the foot of the mount to receive the commandments were 
not synchronous with, but subsequent to, their com- 
ing into the wilderness. Now, translating Exodus 19: 1 
in such a way as to give the form of the Hebrew, we have: 
“In the third month to the coming out of the children of 
Israel from the land of Egypt, in this day, they came in to 
the wilderness of Sinai.” This is commonly understood 
to mean that they reached Sinai the first day of the third 
month of the year. Most probably this is the correct view, 
although a different interpretation is possible. Count- 
ing thirty days to the month, and counting inclusively, 

this was forty-seven days from the fifteenth day of the 
first month,—the day when they started from Egypt. 
Add the three days before the giving of the “ ten words,” 
and we have fifty days. Some interpreters have insisted 
strongly on this, regarding it as the basis of the feast of 
the pentecost. Though there may be no strong objec- 
tion to this reasoning, the best scholars do not now lay 
much stress upon it. The essential difference between 
Dr. Geikie and Dr. Schauffler seems to be that Dr, Geikie 
gives the time only in a general way, using the numeral 
found in the Bible text, while Dr. Schauffler attempts to 
be specific or exact. Tt is evident that, in his Lesson 
Surroundings, Dr. Beecher pu#posely used the general 
phrase, in order to keep clear of disputed or uncertain 
tlements. He said: “ They started from their homes in 
Egypt the middle of the month Abib, the first month of 
their year. After a few weeks of life in the desert, a 
representative body of the nation ‘ens: Mt. Sinai in 
the third month.” 

While a Massachusetts cieapiniilh is troubled 
over this “ discrepancy,” he is also in quest of advice of 
a general kind as to how he can avoid appearing to be 
badly caught by his sharp-witted and evidently studious 
class. He says: 

As there are doubtless a large number of the readers of your 
valuable paper who, from business cares or other reasons, being 
unable to make personal researches, are accustomed to depend 
for their facts upon the testimony of others who are supposed 
to be experts in the matter, I venture to call attention to a hole 
into which I stumbled before my class to-day through too great 
faith in Dr. Schauffler. On page 393 of your June 22 number, 
Dr, Schauffler says, ‘‘ Just fifty days after Israel left Egypt they 
were at the foot of Mt. Sinai.” On page 392, Dr. Geikie says, 
“Three months had passed since the Hebrews crossed the Red 
Sea, at the upper end of the Gulf of Suez, before they encamped 
under the shadow of Mt. Sinai.” While it is doubtless true 
that it makes no difference as to the moral points of the lesson 
how long the Hebrews were in getting down to Mt, Sinai, yet 
when one tries to follow the injunction of Dr. Schauffler to 
“make the setting of the lesson very clear,” and gets bid up at 
the start by making a statement which the class prove to be 
false, it is, to say the least, a little annoying, and cannot fail to 
shake that teacher's confidence in the Teaching Hints, even 
though they are printed in The Sunday School Times. Can 
you prescribe a safPrule of conduct for such a teacher, or must 
he look upon all “ newspaper accounts ”’ with suspicion ? 


While it would be a bad habit to regard everything 
that one reads with suspicion, it must be remembered 
that writers err and readers err, and there is no objection 
to any.one’s discovering truth by his own investigations. 


" Did the correspondent read what the Bible says on the 


time of the arrival in the wilderness? The “safe rule 
of conduct” which The Sunday School Times prescribes « 
for such a teacher as the Massachusetts critic is, to go 
before his class thoroughly informed first as to what the 
Bible says, and then as to what the best available lesson 
writers interpret the Bible statements to mean or imply. 
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Did he read the Lesson Surroundings, as well as Dre. 
Geikie and Schauffler? Had he pursued this course in 
the preparation of his lesson, he would have run very 
little risk of stumbling into a hole. 








Plaint of the Pine 


" By Richard Burton 


FOUND a pine that shot its solemn bole 
Twice fifty feet against the summer sky 
From out a sunless gorge. And sad of soul 
It seemed, until I sought to question why ; 
Whereat the tree moaned darkly, made this strange reply : 


“ T am troubled betimes, I am sad in my sleep, 
Foreboding the day I shall stagger and leap 
And tremble through tempests o’er seas that are deep. 


“They will fashion me forth for a ship, they will make 
My stature and girth but a mock, they will break 
My branches and rend me for merchanting’s sake. 


“‘ Eternal unease shall be portioned to me; 
A creature firm rooted and fair so to be,— 
Eternal unease on the shifting, loud sea. 


“For each to his nature ; and mine is to grow 
Tall, somber, and stedfast, and gravely a-row 
With brothers as grave, while the centuries go. 


“T am troubled betimes, I am sorely oppressed, 
As I ponder and dream on my mother-earth’s breast, 
With a fear of the ocean, that knoweth not rest.” 


Hartford, Conn, 
. HO 
The Hittites 


Second Article 
By William Hayes Ward, D.D., LL.D. 


AVING taken a brief review of what the records of 
other nations, the Hebrews, the Egyptians, the 
Assyrians, and the ancient Armenians, have to tell us 
about the Hittites, we now turn to the monuments of 
the Hittites themselves. 

The great embarrassment in this part of the study 
comes from the fact that the inscriptions in the Hittite 
characters and language, which are fairly abundant, 
have not yet been deciphered. The first of them known 
to scholars were on four stones found in Hamath, not far 
north from Palestine. In 1878,in the Second Statement 
of the American Palestine Exploration Society, } pub- 
lished exact copies of these four inscriptions, made from 
admirable casts and squeezes takeu by Professor John A. 
Paine, who was at that time the archeologist of that 
society at work in the field, and gave a list of the charac- 
ters, and proved in what direction they were to be read. 
From that time to this there has been a rapid series of 
discoveries of Hittite monuments, both bas-reliefs and 
inscriptions, They cover the regions in which the his- 
torical sources already considered describe the Hittites 
as living, and they extend that territory considerably in 
Asia Minor. The oldsouthern Hittite capital at Kadesh 
has never yet been explored, and no remains have been 
found there, but Hamath is near by. Scores of Hittite 
remains have been found in the neighborhood of Aintab 
and Marash, just inland over the mountains from the 
Tarsus of St. Paul. These are nearly all in a black 
basaltic stone, and in low relief. In this same neigh- 
borhood two mounds, Senjirli and Gerjin, have been 
excavated, and there have been discovered lines of bas- 
reliefs, giving hunting scenes, and figures of gods, un- 
mistakably Hittite. With them, however, are also some 
remarkable Assyrian inscriptions and a large figure of 
the Assyrian king Esarhaddon, recording his victories. 
With them also are figures and inscriptions, in an 
ancient Phenieian character and in a language much 
like the Phenician and Hebrew, which record the his- 
tory of kings whom we may call Aramean, and of the 
eighth century B.C, That is, we haye here the evidence 
of Aramean race and culture which seem to have suc- 
ceeded the Hittite, or perhaps to have been coeval with 
it. This is but the bfiefest account of the discoveries 
made by German explorers in Hittite Cilicia. 

Another great center of Hittite remains is at Car- 
chemish, now called Jerabis, on the west bank of the 
farthest bend westward of the Euphrates. Here is a 


very large mound, which has been slightly excavated, 
and in which are series of bas-reliefs in the usual style 
of the time, and with many Hittite inscriptions, on both 
black basalt and alabaster. From the fineness of the 
work, which equals the best Assyrian, we should judge 
them to be as late as the eighth or ninth century B.C., 
—that is, about the time of the sculptures of Senjirli. 

We now go'farther to the north, far within the depths 
of Eastern Asia Minor, to the ruins of Boghaz-keui and 
Euyuk, where we find important Hittite remains on the 
spot which the Greeks called Pterion. Here we seem 
to be at the original seat and capital of the Hittites, 
from which they went to conquer the south beyond Car- 
chemish, once even capturing Nineveh, and to the west 
to Syria and Palestine. The Egyptian kings in their 
wars never reached this fortress of the great’ Hittites. 
It was, however, probably captured by the Assyrians, 
although we do not know under what name. We shall 
probably know within a few months, for there has been 
announced the late discovery, at Boghaz-keui, of As- 
syrian inscriptions not yet published. At Euyukare the 
remains of a considerable city, while at Boghaz-keui, 
near by, are long lines of sculptures on the cliff which 
forms a sort of gorge by which was the entrance to the 
capital. There are long processions of warriors and 
bods, holding standards; and very remarkable is a figure 
of a two-headed eagle. 

All these remains belong to the recognized Hittite 
region, such as we know it from Assyrian and Egyp- 
tian monuments. But this is not all. Three important 
rock sculptures are found as far to the west as the neigh- 
borhood of Sardis and Smyrna, almost to the farthest 
extreme of Asia Minor. These were well known to the 
Greeks, one of them being called the weeping Niobe, 
while Herodotus supposes another to represent the 
Egyptian Sesostris, who never reached this region. 
They are on the side of cliffs, are in the regular Hittite 
style, and are accompanied by unmistakable Hittite 
hieroglyphs. They prove that the Hittite power and 
influence did extend at one time or another over the 
whole of Asia Minor, unless it be the northern edge on 
the Black Sea. Scattered Hittite sculptures are found 
at twenty other places. 

One other source of information supplied by the Hit- 

tites themselves must be men- 
tioned. Their engraved seals, 
of which scores are known, 
some containing Hittite char- 
acters, and others figufes of 
their gods. They are a large 
addition to our knowledge of 
their art and mythology, but 
it is difficult to determine their age or locality. 
_ Before further examining the Hittite, remains so cur- 
sorily mentioned for the answer they may supply t» the 
Hittite problem, let us cofsider what must have been 
the condition of Asia Minor at the time when the Hit- 
tites were in power. We want to know what was the 
population of Asia Minor from 1000 to 2000 B.C. Was 
it Aryan, Mongolian, or Semitic? 

A great deal depends on the answer to the question 
From what region came the earlier migrations of the 
Aryan race, und where did it originate? The first great 
Aryan migration that we know of into Europe was that 
which carried the ancestors of the Celts, Italians, and 
Greeks, into southern Europe. They came into the 
peninstlas of Greece and Italy from the north, but it is 
not wholly certain what part of Europe or Asia they 
came from. Dr. Jebb and others assume that tie later 
Thessalian and Dorian invaders of Greece came from 
Phrygia, in the neighboring western parts of Asia Minor, 
and that they crossed the Dardanellesinto Europe. There 
is more probability in the later views that they rather 
came, with their light skin and yellow hair and blue eyes, 
from the colder forest-clad north. That is the Aryan 
type which has been darkened by mixture of blood with 
other pre-existing races. Every Aryan invasion of Asia 
Minor that we know of, fromi the Ionians to the Guala- 
tians, has been from Europe, and none to Europe is cer- 
tainly known. The only apparent exception is the 
present Armenians, who probably came into their present 
territory about 500 to 400 B.C., or later, but most likely 
coming south from European Russia between the Black 
Sea and the Caspian. So far as we can see, it is not 
likely that any Aryan race, speaking an Aryan language, 
can have inhabited Asia Minor, except on the coasts near 
Greece, before 1000 B.C.* We certainly know of none. 
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Hittite seal. 





1 Nore.—Among those who hold a different view from that ex- 
pressed by Dr. Ward may be mentioned Professor D. G. Brinton, in a 
recent number of the Proceedings of the American Philosophical 
Society. —Tur Eptror. 


But the Hittites occupied a part of this territory as far 
back, at least, as 1400 B.C., and probably long before. 
It is then probable that they were not Aryans, and to 
this_conclusion the Egyptian pictures of them agree. 
They give us a short, stout race, with yellow skin, black 
hair, with a protuberant face and retreating forehead, 
and chin beardless, and often wearing a queue. This is 
Mongolian apparently, It is true that the Assyrian 
pictures do not resemble the Egyptian. They figure the 
Hittites as a short-headed people, often with laced*boots 
which turn up at the toes, but with features which do 
not differ from those of Syrians, or Arabians, or Elamites. 
Indeed, the Assyrian artists seem to’ have been able to 
draw but one style of face, varying only in the length 
of the beard and the shape of the headdress, They 
have no beardless men, only beardless women and 
eunuchs, 

But here the Hittite art itself aids us. As the Hittites 
drew their own figure, it is short, stout, and with much 
of the ugly protuberant profile that we find given in 
Egyptian drawing, and often beardless. The features 
are not Semitic, nor are they Aryan. They agree much 
better with a Mongolian type. When we add to this 
the fact that the proper names of persons and cities re- 
sist the attempt to reduce them to Semitic triliterals or 
to Aryan roots, we may fairly conclude tliat they belong 
to a people who spoke one of that conglomerate of Jar-" 
guages which has been called Turanian, which were~ 
spoken by the Mongolian peoples, now represented by 
Turcomans rather than Chinese.* This conclusion is 
confirmed by the fact that théir next neighbors to the 
east, the people of what was afterwards called Armenia, 
have left us written records in cuneiform characters but 
in a Turanian language. When we also recall that two 
of the cuneiform letters found at Tel el-Amarna are as 

yet untranslatable because written in a Turanian® lan- 
guage, and that they came from a country on the 
Euphrates at the time probably ruled by Hittites, we 
have almost conclusive evidence that the Hittites were 
themselves Mongolians, speaking a Turanian tongue, 
They belonged to that.great primitive, or next to primi- 
tive, Mongolian stock, represented by Iberians and 
Basques in Europe, by the old Elamites and Sumerians of 
Media and Babylonia, and by successive waves of barbaric 
invasions, the last of which was seen in Europe when 
the Turks were repulsed from the walls of Vienna, 
and whose invasion in the times of the Huns left a 
terrible memory, when the populous north poured them 
forth 

“From her frozen loins to pass 
Rhene or the Danaw, when her barbarous sons 
Came like w deluge on the south, and spread 
Beneath Gibraltar to the Libyan sands,” 


These Mongolian Hittites, speaking a barbarous tongue, 
now probably quite lost, although Paul heard it in Lystra 
of Lycaonia, had their first home in the mountainous 
region of Cappadocia, in central Asia Minor. They 
spread about, probably eastward toward Armenia, cer- 
tainly westward to Lydia and the coast near Sardis, and 
south over Commagene, and over Mesopotamia as far 
south, at least, as the mouth of the Habor or Araxes 
River. The great fertile plain watered by the Habo# 
where was Haran, the stopping-place of Abraham, the 
home of Laban, and the later famous cities of Edessa and 
Nisibis, was all theirs, and even Nineveh was at one time 
taken by them, and its gods carried captive. This wasat 
least as far back as 1200 B.C. About this time they took 
all of Syria, and their southern capitals were Carchemish 
and Hamath. Meanwhile their great central capital 
was in Cappadocia, in the region of the classical Pterion, 
where its ruins are found. At this time the predomi- 
nant state in Asia was Babylonia, which ruled Assyria, 
and had occupied Syria and Palestine. An Elamite 
dynasty, that of the Kassites, now ruled Babylonia; 
and, of course, Babylonian culture spread to their terri- 
tory, carried by all the currents of trade,—for bie 
lonia supplied the world. 

It was the extension of their conquests to Syria that 
brought the Hittites into contact and conflict with 





1 Notg.—It must not be forgotten, however, that so far we know 
almost nothing of the so-called Hittite language proper. It it true, 
all the proper names known to us seem to be neither Semitic nor 
Aryan, but it is also true that they do not show any linguistic con- 
nection with any of the Ural-Altaic languages.—Tue Eprror. 

2 Nore.—Dr. Ward apparently broadly assumes that what is not 
Semitic or Aryan is Turanian or Mongolian. The language of these 
cuneiform tablets above referred to cannot yet be fully analyzed. 
All that we can safely say about its grammar is that it seems to admit 
of a remote relation between the language in question and Sumerian 
and Elamitic; even certain words would admit of a comparison 
with Sumerian words, but also with Egyptian, Semitic, and Indo- 
European words. There sre many possibilities. and, accordingly, 
various views held by the different scholars.—THe Epiror. 








































































































































































































































































































































Egypt, and that profoundly affected their civilization 
and art. They gave something to Egypt, gods and 
queens, but they received more. The winged disk 
was adored in Egypt, but the Hittites received it, 
put it on their monuments over their kings, dropped 
the asps, and made it a finer, nobler emblem of the 
supreme God, and passed it over to the Assyrians; 
and then returned it to Egypt as the one God of the 
heretic king Khuenaten. We may believe that what- 
ever femains we have of Hittite art date from after the 
period of Egyptianinfluence. AlJl their art, though with 
peculiar features, yet shows the influence of both Baby- 
lonia and Egypt. We can hardly doubt that the Hittite 
script had its origin in an imitation of the Egyptian 
hieroglyphics. In the time of Rameses II, they en- 
graved on an oblong silver plate, in their own language, 
the text of their treaty with Egypt; and probably their 
system of hieroglyphics was invented some time in the 
two or three centuries before that, but after they first 
came in contact with Egypt. We have had in our own 
country one famous example of a Cherokee chief who 
invented a system of writing out of an imperfect under- 
standing of how the English is written; and a similar 
African system was created, Possibly some Hittite 
merchant traveling in Egypt, or some soldier in an early 
confederacy agaist Egypt, or perhaps some Hittite 
“genius at home, who had seen how the Egyptian soldiers 
~sent back accounts of their battles, determined himself 
to construct a similar system for his own people. | was 
an independent system, utterly unlike the Egyptian or 
any other, We can leara something of the people from 
the characters used, 

They wrote almost always in raised, not incised, letters, 
on stone or silver, This is very strange, and peculiar to 
them, Then they wrote downwards, from top to bottom, 
like the Egyptians and early Babylonians, and the Chi- 
nese, but only three or four characters thus vertically, 
when they began again. Thus their writing is in hori- 
zontal lines, consisting of a succession of short vertical 
columns of hieroglyphs. This,again, is peculiar and 
original. Then they write boustrophedon, which means 
aa the ox turns forward and backward in plowing. The 
characters first go one way, all facing in one direction, 
and then turn about in the next line and face in the 
other direction, This also is peculiar, but was later the 
practice of the earliest Greek inscriptions, the style 
probably borrowed from the Hittites, The old Egyptians 
did not write boustrophedon, neither did the Babylonians 
nor the Phenicians, It was a rude Hittite trick which 
the Greeks soon dropped. 

The Hittite characters differ very much from the 
Egyptian. There are no lions or other wild beasts such 
as we should expect in a warm country. There are heads 
of oxen, goats, and hares, There are snowshoes and 
mittens, Thestudy of the two hundred known characters 
suggests their origin in such a cold and mountainous 
country as is Cappadocia, Mountains themselves ap- 
pear in their alphabet, These hieroglyphs have been 
sound all the way from Carchemish to Smyrna, and are 
proof, with the accompanying sculptures, that one cul- 
ture, if not one language, prevailed through all the region 
drom Nineveh to the coasts opposite Greece. We must 
believe that as early as 1000 B.C., and we know not how 
wuch earlier, the Hittites were the prevailing people in 
Asia Minor, and that they ruled it in the Pelasgic or 
Mycenean period, and at just the time when the Greeks 
were awakening to intellectual life, and were planting 
their maritime colonies all about the coast, More than 
this, the Hittites probably had something to do with the 
Greek alphabet. I have said that the Greeks probably 
learned from the Hittites to write boustrophedon,. but 
that could have been only when they were just adopting 
the Phenician letters, From the Phenicians the Greeks 
took all but their last five letters. Where did those five 
come from? If not from their neighbors the Hittites, we 
do not know whence. Greeks quite as far off, the people 
of Cyprus, had got a curious syllabary of their own, 

which was almost certainly borrowed from the Hittites. 
Probably the last five Greek letters came from the same 
source, as did certain other obscure scripts of Asia Minor, 

The reading of the Hittite inscriptions is the great 
puzzle now before Oriental scholars. The way is not yet 
clear to its achievement, although we cannot doubt it 
will yet be accomplished, just as soon as we can discover 
a bilingual inscription of any length, perhaps before, for 
the cuneiform Persian was deciphered without the aid of 
abilingual, The trouble is that the language is probably 
neither Semitic nor Aryan; and such languages differ 
so utterly in their roots that the knowledge of one hardly 
offers any clue to the decipherment of another, The 
most extraordinary hypotheses have been offered. Sev- 
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eral enthusiasts have given full translations, but utterly 
imaginative. The language has been called Aryan, 
Turanian, and Semitic, It has been put into every 
possible family by good scholars and bad, First 
Lenormant tried to find clues from some clay impres- 
sions of Hittite seals found in Nineveh, and then Sayce 
got a more hopeful clue in the short bilingual of Tarkon- 
demos, and in a com- 
parison of certain 
Cypriote characters, 
Yet we must admit 
that thus far only a 
very few characters 
are plausibly identi- 
fied, and no sentence 
can be read, nor even 
a proper name, 
Wewmust look upon 
these Hittites who 
ruled Asia Minor as 
a people with a vig- 
orousgenius, They 
had a peculiar art which has given something to the 
world, and was a valuable teacher of Greece, The 
famous lions of Mycenw were borrowed from the Hit- 
tites, and similar lions facing each other, are found in 
Hittite Asia and on the Hittite seals, What.is called 
the guidloche, or rope pattern, is first met on Hittite seals, 
and thence passed to Greece, and is common now in 
ornament, The Hittites loved it, as Ruskin says the 
Greeks loved triglyphs, and of the two I prefer the rope 
pattern. The Greek forms of the sphinx came rather 
from the Hittites than from Egypt, and so did the 
harpies and chimeras. The two-headed eagle of the 
Hittites became the standard of the Seljukian Turks, and 
afterwards of the Austrians and Russians, The Hittites 


Silver boss of King Tarkondemos. 





Hittite relief, with inscription, found at Malatia in 1894. 


were’a mediating influence between Babylonia and As- 
syria, Egypt, Greece, and Europe, Diana of the Ephe- 
sians was probably a Hittite goddess. The Amazons 
seem to have been Hittite priestesses. Dionysus and 
his panther were copied from a Hittite god. The Hit- 
tites were the early tutors of the Greeks in writing and 
sculpture. But the masters, the intermediaries, passed 
away, and were forgotten; and when the Greeks went 
to Sardis they saw the Hittite god and goddess on the 
cliff, and they called the one Sesostris and the other 
Niobe, Similarly, every one forgot that the Hittites even 
reached Palestine, and that thé wife of a Hittite was an 
ancestress of our Lord, All we know of them has been 
recovered since the first Hittite inscriptions were pub- 
lished in this country in 1872. 

But one ancient Hittite mound has yet been examined 
with any care, that at Senjirli. Half of that ancient city 
has been carefully excavated, In it is a settled date, in 
the eighth century B.C., for its art and inscriptions. 
The art is late in style, and the inscriptions are Aramean 
and in raised letters, the style copied from the Hittite 
writing, Older art, apparently five hundred years 
older, is found, with the physiognomy wonderfully re- 
sembling the Egyptian figures of the Hittites of the 
twelfth and thirteenth century B,C. Senjirli provides 
us inscriptions in the old Hittite and the later Assyrian 
and Aramean. Perhaps in the unexcavated portion the 
desired bilingual is preserved, and awaits the spade. If 
not there, then in Kedesh or Carchemish, or in Boghaz- 
keui, where a French explorer has just found some 
cuneiform inscriptions, not yet published. M. Chantre 
says these inscriptions are partly in the later Persian 
cuneiform, and partly in an unknown language. But 
being cuneiform, they can at least be read, which is one 
step towards their being translated, and we cannot doubt 
that their language is Hittite. He says that he finds 
that the ruins of the neighboring capital of Euyuk are 
Pelasgic, which, if true, will not surprise us by connect- 
ing the Hittites with the earliest civilization of Greece, 
Italy, Cyprus, and the whole seacoast, on which the 
civilization of the later Hellenic invaders was engrafted. 
We are on the eve of great discoveries ig the early his- 
tory of the world, which only await the enterprise of the 
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spade, and the spade only awaits the enterprise of wealth 
intelligent enough to set it at work, 
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Curiosity in Religion 
By the Rev. &: F, Hotchkin 


Was our Lord was asked concerning the number 

of the saved, and the end of the world, and the 
future life of John, he replied by turning the answers 
into plain lessons of practical duty; and his discourse to 
Nicodemus, who queried “ How can these things be?” 
must have affected the mind of the Jewish ruler for a 
lifetime. 

An endeavor to define what God has not defined, and 
to limit the illimitable One, is a great temptation of 
bright minds who would be wiser than God in instruct- 
ing their fellow-men. The vision of Augustine on the 
seashore of the boy striving to dip up the sea in his 
clasped hands, was an angelic lesson for all time, 

A good remedy for such presumption would be the use 
of the very words of Holy Scripture in defining sacred 
things. Man cannot improve on the teaching of the 
Spirit of God. 

Heresy means a choice, and it is often the choice of an 
individual who would mark out a new way heavenward, 
and run out of the line trodden by the steps of apostles 
and prophets and martyrs, and of the Son of God. After 
heresy comes schism, and the ecclesiastical limb is sev- 
ered from the body. He who stretches a limb of the 
human body too far, sprains or breaks it; every bone 
and muscle move by fixed law, If the carpenter, in 
walking on the framework of a newly raised house, go 
too far in his inspection, he will fall. 

The apocryphal Gospels indicate an attempt to know 
what is not revealed. This undue desire may be turned 
into a right channel by digging deep into what is re- 
vealed, instead of presumptuously adding to the sacred 
deposit. 

There is a natural curiosity to know about our future 
life on earth, and the time and manner of the death of 
ourselves and our friends; but the obscurity that. hangs 
before.us.is far better than that knowledge which might 
cause disquiet could be. God’s wisdom is visible in con- 
cealment as well as in revelation, and whatis not known 
now is to be known hereafter. 

Improper curiosity leads men to become careless of 
their own duty, while they are very busily prying into 
that of others, as David showed in his verdict concern- 
ing the lamb. While men are deeply interested in criti- 
cising sharply the acts of nations and individuals, or 
awaiting the time of the execution of a noted criminal, 
the day of their own death rapidly approaches, and may 
precede that ofthe malefactor. The Athenians, in Paul’s 
day, were more anxious for novelty than for instruction 
in religious duty. They have their successors to-day. 
Persons ask out of mere curiosity as to how others are to 
act in entering on or conducting their religious life, 
while they move not a step in theirown. In benevo- 
lence the cry is, “ How much will such an one give?” 
rather than ‘‘ What can I give to help on the work of the 
Lord who gave his life for me?” 

Paul prescribes, as a remedy for tattling and gossip, 
that the busy-body eat his bread earned by honest toil, 
and be quiet. This he commands and exhorts “ by our 
Lord Jesus Christ,” The life of our Redeemer gave such 
an example, as Justin Martyr represents him as working 
with his holy hands, and Paul exemplified his own words, 

Those who wished to know about the time of the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, were warned to prepare for the 
overthrow of the Holy City, rather than to theorize and 
dream about it. 

The indefinite is more grand than the definite, for the 
imagination walks in, and fills up the vacant points in 
the picture. The human mind is not able to know God 
fully here, but a proper curiosity, within certain limits 
impels to study, and forces improvement, which is a 
preparation for the future state when the believer shall 
know God, as he is known of him. 

The likeness to Christ doth not yet fully appear, and 
it is too glorious to.appear in this sin-sick world, and 
the expectation is a prophecy of a higher state. The 
Delectable Mountains are not the Celestial City, but they 
afford a glimpse of it. Expectation without full knowl- 
edge is the power that drives the man and the child 
alike. The mother, going to the town, tells her little 
child, “I will bring you something.” As the child 
counts the hours until the going down of the sun shall 

bring back the loving parent, indefinite hope stands on 
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tiptoe, and is more pleasant in the play of fancy than a 
given object. So is it through every day of the life of 
a man. 

In religions matters, inquiry should ever result in 
something practical. The gteat Christian philosopher, 
Jonathan Edwards, who conveyed the fame of tlris land 
to England by his thoughtful writings, as he felt “a 
sweet burning in his heart,” turned everything in his 
high contemplations into a practical purpose. Those 
who “ follow on to know the Lord” may look on things 
which “angels desire” to behold; for, as Derzhavin’s 
Ode to God expresses it, we stand 


“(Close to the realms where angels have their birth, 
Just on the boundaries of the spirit land.” 


Still, such contemplation is not for mere wonder, for 
the angels are active in God’s service, 

The magicians in Paul’s day, with their curious arts, 
who burned their costly books and embraced Chris- 
tianity, may have delighted in the power of influencing 
the minds of men, as the chemist loves to study the ele- 
ments of nature; but there was the danger of spiritual 
injury,as the chemist ever dares bodily harm in handling 
his compounds. When the higher life came, curiosity in 
forbidden paths vanished, and something nobler filled 
the hungry mind. The wonderfully made body of man, 
fashioned by the hand of God, and the more wonderful 
mind, have drawn the attention of thinkers for cen- 
turies; but what constitutes life and death is yet a 
mystery. 

Curiosity caused the fall of man, and the fable of the 
diseases Which came from the opened box of Pandora 
may be but another form of the story. The spirit that 
seeks signs and sacrilegious exhibitions is not of God. 

“‘ What mean ye by this service?” is a natural ques- 
tion; but as every branch of science has its limit, where 
even its teacher, if honest, confesses that he has reached 
his goal, we may not go too fur in the reply. 

That curiosity has its use, is seen in the case of every 
child. ‘Look at a babe in a railway car. It cannot turn 
its eyes merely forward. That Utica is too “ pent up;” 
it must climb on the seat, and glance backward to scan 
the person and dress of those behind it, while its talking 
eyes declare its wise observation before it can speak. 

How country people watch citizens when they visit 
them, ‘and “citizens, in turn, the country folk in their 
streets, and how all foreigners are objects of curiosity ! 
The talkative man is often deemed a bore, but listen to 
him and you may learn something. A proper curiosity 
is no more to be neglected than a suitable appetite for 
food. Mind and body must be fed, and this is the source 
of all learning ; but parents and teachers are ever busy 
in restraining improper curiosity, as the false and un- 

natural appetite in food and drink must be controlled. 

Lord Bacon, in “The Advancement of Learning,” 
comments on Ecclesiastes 7 : 21, ‘‘ Takeno heed unto all 
words that are spoken.” He says that if we could obtain 
a “‘ magic glass ” to show the works of malice against us, 
it were better to break it than to study it, as Pompey 
prudently burned Sertorius’s papers unread. 

The due information of children is one of the great 
pleasures of life, and those who are ignorant deserve like 
treatment. When Mrs. Agassiz was cordially enter- 
tained by the Indian women of Brazil, she kindly allowed 
them to inspect her dress and to touch her rings, as they 
discussed the branca (white) “among themselves.” The 
roses and the jessamines from the cottage vines repaid 
the courtesy. Thus does the kindly teacher receive the 
reward of his endless task of gratifying inbred curiosity. 
One of the pleasantest features in Sunday-school life is 
the pretty bouquet which young hands, on a summer 
Sunday, present to the laborious teacher. 

Bustleton, Pa. 
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‘“Nothing to Wear ” 


By John Grumbler 


P OW when Simon Peter heard that it was the Lordy 
he girt his fisher’s coat unto him, . . . and did 
cast himself into the sea” (John 21 : 7). 

Jesus did not say to Matthew, sitting there at the re- 
ceipt of customs, “Go and change your clothes, and 
come and follow me.” Neither did he say to Simon and 
his partners, James and John, “Go; get you synagogue 
clothes, and, when you are fixed up, I will make you 
fishers of then.” 

How many times have you, dear Sunday-school teach- 
ers and scholars, heard the excuse, “I can’t go to Sun- 
day-school, ’cause I hain’t got no clothes” ? 

Now the impulsive Peter was so anxious to see his 
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Master, that spring morning up in Galilee, that he jumped 
overboard from his fishing-boat and swam ashore to meet 
him; and he had on only a fisherman’s coat. 

Very likely it was old and worn. No doubt it smelt 
of fish, and it certainly was dripping with the waters of 
Chinnereth. Did- Jesus tarn him away? No. He in- 
vited him, with the other six disciples, to a feast there 
on the shores of the lake; and each one of the seven was 
dressed in the rough coat of his business. After the 
feast was over, Peter, still wearing his coarse garment, 
was given the genera! charge of the Apostolic Church. He 
was made chief of the disciples. Whata strange garment 
in which to receive so grand a commission ! 

Weread of royal coronations,—of how some cardinal or 
archbishop is invested with his office in all the grandeur 
of silk and plush and velvet and jewels,—but Jesus in- 
vested Peter with the dignity of general pastor or shep- 
herd of the early Church while he was clad in his 
fisherman's coat, still wet from the waters of Galilee, 
and stained with the slime and scales of fish. It was not 
the coat that Jesus saw, but the man who wore the coat. 
It was the man who, only a few days later, down there 
at Jerusalem, preached the sermon of Pentecost. “And 
the same day there were added unto them about three 
thousand souls.” 

Jesus has a feast spread for each of his little ones, 
though they be ragged and barefooted, and for his large 
ones as well. But while a good many are devoting 
so much time to their clothes, and all that, the feast is 
removed, and spread for those who, in their impatience, 
would be willing, if meed be, to plunge overboard from 
a boat, and swim ashore to meet him; that is, those who 
are really anxious to dine with him, to receive from him 
the words and bread of life. For.such he has a royal 
commission. It may be to feed the sheep, or to feed the 
lambs, or only to be a doorkeeper in his house. 

Don’t study to look shabby in Christ’s service. That 
is degrading your mission; it is false humility, But 
don’t lose an opportunity to dine with him on account of 
poor clothes; and, more important than all, don’t accept 
the excuse of “ no clothes ” as a reason for not attending 
Sunday-school. Teachers and workers, tell this story of 
Peter’s investiture—and there are others of like import 
—whenever you hear that excuse. 


ro 
In the Dark Room . 


By Mrs. George A. Paull 


H’* WAS a successful amateur photographer, and an 

unusually successful Sunday-school feacher. We 
were in the dark-room, by the dull glow of a ruby lamp 
watching the dark lines flash out upon the plates in the 
developing solution, when he spoke: 

“A boy and a sensitive plate are very much alike. 
They both require careful handling, and a blunder is as 
fatal to one as the other. Both are very sensitive to im- 
pressions. All the skill of the photographer, exerted 
afterwards, cannot make a good picture if the exposure 
was imperfectly managed. If early impressions are 
false, they can never be entirely eradicated from a boy’s 
mind. No amount of after-training can atone for them. 
A plate can be subjected to an instantaneous as well as 
a time exposure; a thought, flashed with intelligence 
upon a boy’s mind, is often as fruitful of result as an hour’s 
talk. A plate can be over-exposed by a careless pho- 
tographer until it becomes so dense that it is almost 
hopeless to get a print from it. A truth can be dwelt 
upon at such length, by a tactless teacher, that the boy 
wearies of it, and it makes a poor result, if, indeed, any is 
obtained. The sharpness of the impression is dulled by 
over-familiarity. A plate, by a sufficient over-exposure, 
will produce a picture that will be exactly the opposite 
of what you wanted to produce. A certain line of 
thought, obtrusively and continuously forced upon @ 
boy, may produce the reverse of what you wished to 
inculcate. Over-development of a plate produces a flat 
picture. A boy, over-disciplined, lacks all force of 
character. Under-development makes a thin plate and 
dull picture. A boy lacking the requisite training is a 
weak character, with no depth of resolution beyond that 
prompted by self-will. 

“If two different exposures are made upon the same 
plate, one will ruin the other, and the result will be chaos. 
If the precepts that are impressed upon a boy, and the 
example that is set before him, differ, the result of such 
training will be an utter confusion in the boy's mind. A 
plate may be exposed and put away for years, then the 
picture can be developed into all the beauty of the scene 
that the instantaneous ray of light flashed upon it. A 





thought, dropped into a boy’s mind, may lie dormant for 
an equally long period of time, and then develop into ac- 
tion. A leaky, diffused light will fog a plate so that the 
image will be dull and indistinct. Not the best skill of 
the photographer can make a perfect negative of it. So, 
a vaguely presented truth will only be a blur in the boy’s 
mind. Finally, a plate that has been properly handled 
from its first to its last processes, is capable of perfection 
in the way of results. To a boy whose training from his 
earliest infancy has been right, the highest potentiali- 
ties of Christian development and usefulness are open. 
There, that finishes our plate and our subject. Open the 
door.” 


Bloomfield, N. J. " 
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The Foolish Little Fountain 
By the Rev. Charles I. Junkin 


DAINTY little fountain 
Once lived, quite near the sky, 
Among the birch and hemlock ° 
Upon a mountain high. 


God gave her stores of water, 

Pure water, fresh and sweet ; ° 
Like diamonds in the meadow 

It sparkled at your feet. 


And down the grassy courses, 
O’er rocks and mossy ways, 
The little brook went singing 
Its hymn of grateful praise. 


The flowers loved her dearly, 
And the huge old forest trees 
Spoke soft their benedictions 
“To every passing breeze. 


The birds flew down and kissed her, 
And sang their merry lays ; 

And gentle, thirsty cattle 
Drank deep, and dreamed her praise. 


The children loved her music, 
And played close by her side ; 

And weary men and thirsty 
Were cheered and satisfied. 


A happy little fountain,— 

What more could fountain ask ? 
So rich in gifts and graces, 

So blesséd in her task. 


Alas! one day the fountain 
Became dissatisfied. 

“ I’m giving all to others, 
And all for naught,” she cried. 


“T’m tired of the channel 
That God marked out for me ; 
The banks are steep and narrow, 
Henceforth I will be free.’’ 


And freely then she wandered 
Through all the forest wild, 

Through grass and brake and briar, 
Like a naughty wayward child. 


The summer days flew swiftly, 
The little brook was dry, 

The trees and flowers faded, 
The birds were like to die. 


The cattle moaned for water, 
The children’s song was low, 
The thirsty men were troubled,— 

The stream had ceased to flow. 


And high up on the mountain, 
- Where the fountain lived, alas ! 
There was naught to mark her dwelling 
But a gloomy dark morass ! e 


A dismal swamp, that buried 
The fountain out of sight, 
Her brightness lost in shadow, 

Her purity in night. 


O foolish little fountain | 
You surely might have known 
That God’s way is the safest, — 
And better than your own. 


The narrow little channel— 
Ah ! now you see it true— 
Was just the path of duty, 
The very place for you! 
New York City. 













































































































LESSON HELPS 


Lesson Calendar 


Third Quarter, 1895 
1, July 7.—The Ten Co dment ove MROE; 20: 1-17 
2. JUIY 14,—The Golden Call..-sucsss-rve-cesrennn-sverssensenreeees Exod, 82 ; 1-8, 20-86 








8, July 21.—Nadab and AdIINU,.........0c0cceceseececeesesserecsesereesegree DAV, 10 : IML 
4, July M.—Journeying to Canaan.............:-cccceecerserrernsenes Num. 10 : 20-36 
5, August 4.—The Report of the SpieB.........-:.00rreee-2¥ MM. 13 2 17-20, 23-88 
6, August 11.-The Brazen Serpent..................... Nam. 21: 4-9 
7. August 18.—The New Home in Camaan........ ...........0...0000+ Deut. 6 : 315 
8. August 25.—Crossing the Jordam Josh. 3 : 5-17 
9. September 1.—The Fall of Jericho..................ccccceceesereeseeneeee Josh. 6 : 8-20 
10, September 8.—Caleb’s Reward... ...........00.cccccecceesssnesereeeennee Josh, 14 : 5-14 
11. September 15.—The Cities of Refuge... ...............:ccccccccccconeeee Josh. 20 : 1-0 
12, September 22,—Joshua Renewing the Covenant............. Josh. 24 : 14-25 
12. Beptember 29.« Review. 
ROSS 
Outline Inductive Studies 
Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 
Bo 
Study 6.—The Journey from Kadesh 
5 to Moab 
Numbers 20-24, 


I, Tue ORGANIZED MATERIAL, 

* In the first month of the fortieth year of wandering the 
people rebel at Kadesh because of a scarcity of water (Num. 
20: 1-5). Moses is directed to perform a miracle; he as- 
sumes the credit of it, and is told that in consequence he 
cannot enter the land of Canaan (20; 6-13), The Israelites, 
desiring to go to the east of the Jordan, are refused passage- 
way by the Edomites (20; 14-21), Aaron dies at Mt. Hor 
(20 ; 22-29). A victory is gained over a Canaanitish tribe 
(21:1-8). During the long journey around the land of Edom 
the people murmur again, and are punished by a scourge of 
serpents (21:4-6). Upon their repentance, Moses is directed 
to erect a serpent of brass, at which the people may look and 
live (21: 7-10). The stages of the journey to Pisgah (21: 
11-20). The message to Sihon, its refusal, and the destruc- 
tion of the Amorite kingdom (21 : 21-30). The similar 
destruction of the kingdom of Og (21 : 81-35). ‘The story of 
Balaam (22 : 2 to 24 : 25). 


Il. Topics ror Stupy axp Discussion. 

1. The Historical Situation, (1,) Note the natural succes- 
sion.of incidents in this fortieth year; namely, the outcry for 
water at Kadesh, the application to Edom for a right of 
way, the long circuit, the successful wars of Israel against 
Sihon and Og, the plot of Balak the king of Moab to over- 
come his dangerous neighbors by secret means, his summons 
to Balaam, etc. (2.) Note the relative place of the incidents 
relating to the smiting of the rock and the healing by the 
brazen serpent. Historically, they are mere incidents, hav- 
ing little bearing on the main topic; from other standpoints, 
they are of great importance, (3.) The time. Numbers 
20: 1 mentions the first month. Numbers 20: 22 seems to 
refer to the same year, which is identified by Numbers 33: 38 
as the forticth year, (4.) Reasons which guided action. The 
Israelites would not fight against their kindred tribes, the 
Moabites and Edomites, but made war with the robber 
Amorites (21 : 26). Compare, on the whole subject, Deuter- 
onomy 2:1 to3;17; ets 2-9. 

2. The Brazen Serpent. ) The cause of the plague. The 
weariness of the people i ‘ set them to complaining, in 
utter forgetfulness of the past (v. 5), (2,) Its form. Ser- 
pents are said to be common in the desert, A natural phe- 
nomenon was made to serve as a punishment. (3.) The cure. 
The test was a test of obedience. Those who were willing to 
obey gained life. (4,) Subsequent history of the ‘symbol. 
Note that it was preserved, became an idol, and had to be 
destroyed by Hezekiah (2 Kings 18:4), (5,) Itssymbolism. 
Consider the use made of this lifting up of the serpent by 
Jesus. Does it prove that the act of Moses was distinctly 
typical ? ° 

8. Our Conception of Moses. (1.) Notice the side of his 
character illustrated by Numbers 20: 10. Was the sin one 
of impatience and anger, or ‘of arrogance? Compare Deu- 
teronomy 32: 48-52, Compare also Numbers 12: 3, and de- 
termine the reconciliation of the passages. (2.) Think of 
the military wisdom involved in the method of entering 
Canaan finally chosen, and the control and discipline 
involved in the cirouit around Edom instead of a dash 
through it. 

4. The Story of Balaam. This episode deserves more atten- 
tion than it gets, as an illgstration of the character of the 
events which crushed the spirit of the petty kings opposed to 
Isracl. Note rapidly these elements in the story: (1.) The 
dwelling-piace, widespread fame, and usual business. of Ba- 
jaam. As a seer, what was he acoustomed to do? Sayce’s 
“* Higher Criticism’ and the Verdict of the Monuments” has 





some interesting remarks about Balaem. (2.) Balaam’sattitade 
to Balak’s request. Right here interpreters differ extremely. 
Under what motives did Balaam go to Moab at last? Was 
he consciously doing God's will, or his own will? There is a 
sermon by Robertson which powerfully analyzes his states of 
mind (comp, especially 2 Peter 2; 15), (3,) The prepara- 
tions made by Balak, The details are of great interest from 
the standpoint of religious archeology. (4,) The utterances 
of Balaam. (a.) The blessing of numbers, (b) the blessing of 
God’s, presence, (c) the blessing of might, and (d) the prophecy 
of dominance over Moab and Edom. (5.) The subsequent 
history of Balaam. There are several interesting references 
to him in the Old Testament and the New. They throw 
light on his moral character. 


Ck Fe] 
Aids to Specific Study 


Lesson 6, August 11, 1805 
The Brazen Serpent 


* GotpEn Text: As Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilder- 
ness, even so must the Son of man be lifted up.—John 8 : 14. 


Lesson Text 
(Num, 21: 4-9. Memory verses; 8, 9.) 


COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 


4 And they journeyed from 4 And they journeyed from 
mount Hor by the way of the mount Hor by the way to the 
Red sea, to compass the land of Red Sea, to compass the land 
P/dom : and the soul of the peo- of Edom: and the soul of the 
ple was much discouraged be- people! was much discouraged 
Oause of the way. 5 ®because of theway. Andthe 

5. And the people spake against people spake egainst God, and 
God, and against Md/ses, Where- against Moses, Wherefore have 
fore have ye brought us up’out of ye brought us up out of Egypt 
E’gypt to die in the wilderness? to die in the wilderness? for 
for there ig no bread, neither i there is no bread, and there is 
there any water; and our soul no water; and our soul loath- 
loatheth this light bread. 6 eth this *light bread, And 

6 And the Lorp sent fiery ser- ; 
pents among the people, and they 
bit the people; and much people 
of Is’ra-el died. 

7 | Therefore the people came 
to Mé’ses, and said, We have sin- 
ned, for wé have spoken against 
the Lorp, and against thee; pray 
unte the Lorp, that he take away 
the 2 Serpents from us. And M6’ses 
prayed for the people. 

nd the Lorp said unto M6’- 
Ds ake thee a flery serpent, 
and set it upon a pole: and it 
shall come to pass, that every one 
that is bitten, when he‘ looketh 
upon it, shall live, 

9 And MO’ses made a serpent of 
brass, and put it upon a pole; 
and it came pass, that if a serpent 
had bitten any man, when he be- 
held the serpent of brass, he lived, 


among the people, and they 
bit the people; and much peo- 

7 ple of Israel died. And the 
people came to Moses,and said, 
We have sinned, because we 
have spoken against the Lorp, 
and against thee; pray unto 
the Lorp, that, he take away 
the serpents from us. And 
Moses prayed for the people. 

8 And the Lorp said unto Moses, 
Make thee a fiery serpent, and 
set it upon a standard: and it 
shall come to pass, that every 
one that is bitten, when he 

9 seeth it, shall live. And Mo- 
ses made a serpent of brass, 
and set it upon the standard: 
and it came to pass, that if a 
serpent had bitten any man, 
when he looked unto the ser- 
pent of brass, be lived. 

1 Or, was impatient Heb. was shortened *Or,in *Or, vile 

The American Revisers would substitute " Jehovah" for the Lonp” 


wherever it occurs, 


Lesson Plan 
Topic OF THE QUARTER: The Very Present Helper. 
GotpEN TexT FOR THE QUARTER: (God is our refuge and 
strength, a very present help in trouble,—Pea. 46 : 1. 
Se 
Lesson Toric; Help through Uplooking Penitence. 


1. Sufféring, vs. 4-6. 
a. Penitence, v, 7, 
3- Uplooking, vs. 8, 9. 
3. 
Damty Home READINGS: 
M.—Num, 21: 4-9- The brazen serpent. 
T.—Hos. 14: 1-9. Returning to God, 
W.—2 Kings 18: 1-7. The serpent destroyed. 
T.—Isa. 4g : 20-ag. Look, and be saved. 
‘ P,—John 1 ; 29-36. ‘‘ Behold the Lamb of God,” 
S.—John 12 : 23-33 Christ's drawing power. 
S.—John 3: s-ig. The Son of man lifted up. 
(These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association.) 


RY 
Lesson Analysis 


OUTLINE ; 


: I, SUFFERING, 
1. Discouragement : 
The soul df the people was much discouraged (4). 
Our brethren have made our heart to melt (Deut. 1 : e. 
Be strong, and let thine heart take courage (Psa. 27 : 
Provoke not your children, that they be not abocwagek (Col, 8: 21). 
a. Rebeliion : 
The people spake againat God, and sephne Moses (5). 
Yea, they spake mst God (Psa, 78 : 19 


Your words have m stout against me, saith the Lord (Mal, 3: 
Hin that bath endured such gainssying of sinuers (Heb. 12 ; 3). 


the Lorp sent flery serpents . 









3 Penalty : . 
The Lora dons fory serponia dvong the peapls (6). 
Rome teas omted sd Perso Oy 
Seer Gea” . rece nod by the septs 9 Cor. 1 2:2). ‘ine 
Il, PENITENCE. 
1, Sin pan de 
The people . .. said, We have sinned (7), 


Iwill base seh transgressions unto the Lord (Psa. 32 
He th i confess my tre transgressions not prosper Prosper (Proy. 28 
If we confess our pk he is faithful . . , to forgive us (1 John 1 : +g 
2. Intercession Asked : 

Pray unto the Lord, that he take away the gard (7). 
Intreat the Lord, that he take away the frogs (Exod. 8 
Pray for thy servants, . . . that we die not (1 Sam, 12; we 
Pray for me, that my ‘hand may be restored me again (1 Kings 13 : 6). 

III. UPLOOKING, 

1. The Uplifted Object : 

Make thee a fiery serpent, and set it upon a Te (8). 


Even so must the Son of man be lifted up (John 8 ; 
neat. have lifted up the Son of man, then shall ~ know (John 


8 
If I he lifted up from the earth (John 12 ; 32). 
a. The Gracious Condition : 

Every one that is bitten, when he seeth it, shall live (8). 
eek us ened sone tg ag «Lay oh 22). 

have sternal life (Jobn 8 ; 15). 

Believes on mn the ph mn Ae and thou shalt be saved (Acts 8 : 30). 
3- The Wonderful Deliverance : 

Any man, when he looked wnto the serpent of brass, he lived (9). 


. Will draw all men unto myself (John 12 : 32), 
Lirias Jesus came into the world to save sinners (1 Tim, 1: 14). 
He is able to save to the uttermost (Heb. 


2 


Verse 4,—'' The soul of the people was much discouraged,” (1) 
Liabilities to discouragement ; (2) Inducements to discouragement ; 
(8) Dangers of discouragement ; (4) Preventives of discouragement. 

erse 6.--‘* The peopl ple spake against God, and against Moses.” (1) 

a sin of Haire de; (2) Asin against God ; (8) Asin — God's 
rae 6.—'' The Lord sent fiery le.” (1) 

The Tadignant Jehovah; M) The ie aa maltese; be people bitter 


scour 
vi r— "We have Dace Da wate be, the Lord,” (1) Con- 
scious guilt confessed ; (3) Burning desire 
Verse & —'‘ Every one that is bitten when ayn it, shall lve.” 
a) The uplifted serpent ; (2) The perishing multitude ; (3) The say- 
we 


ree 9,—"' When he — unto the ae 


a) Men in 1; (2) Balva 


on: at of brass, he lived,”’ 
tion : (1) Its neoessity ; : 


ny Men in safety.—Salva- 
(2) Its plicity ; (8) Its sufficiency. 


° KAS 
Lesson Bible Reading 


"Looking to the Lord 


Purposed (Psa. 5:8; Isa. 8:17; Micah7:7), 
Saves (Isa, 45 ; 22; Num. 21 ; 8,9; John 3; 14, 15). 
Enlightens (Psa. 94: 9. 
‘Encourages (Heb. 12 ; 1, 2), 

Glorifies (Acts 7 ; 56-60). 


‘FSA 
Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 
Lesson Surroundings 


HE Wawyperine ix tHe WiLperness.—In Numbers 
$2: 18 this is thus described: ‘ He made them wander 
in the wilderness forty years.” The nature of the wandering 
is given more specifically in Numbers 14: 33: “ Your chil- 
dren shall be shepherds in the wilderness forty years.” This 
verse is correctly translated in the margin of the Revised 
Version. The text of both versions uses the word “ wander.” 
There is not, however, the least room for doubt. The usage 
of the word extends to more than a hundred instances, and is 
perfectly decisive, It is very commonly held that the Bible 
says that the Israelites for more than thirty-seven years lived 
in a compact camp, arranged and moved in the order described 
in Numbers 2-4 and 10% 14-28, and that the wandering con- 
sisted in the frequent removing of this compact camp from 
one locality to another. This view bristles with difficulties. 
It is not wonderful if men who hold it either come to regard 
the Bible as unbigtorical, or else find themselves compelled to 
shut their mental eyes, and try to practice an unreasoning 
faith. But this is not what the Bible says. It affirms, in- 
deed, that the tent of meeting was in existence during these 
years, the center of national life, so that, wherever the tent 
was, Israel really was; that the law of the four camps was in 
existence, and applicable according to circumstances ; that 
the miraculous manna was given as needed. But it also 
affirms that the great body of the people were not all the 
‘while in or near the camp around the tent, but were “shep- 
herds in the wilderness;" that is to say, they were scattered 
in hundreds upoh hundreds of little shepherd bands over 
thousands of square miles of territory, probably to the east of 
the Elanitic gulf as well as to the west, living the hardy life 
that other shepherds lived. 

Events. —The people refused to attempt the conquest, were 
condemned for it, made their disobedient attempt, were de- 
feated (Num. 14; Deut, 1 : 26-45), and then lived as shep- 
herds about thirtyeven years, Theri the representative 
camp was ordered to move northward from the Ezion-geber 
region (Deut. 2:3), The people gathered from their far 
distances,—a rough set, who needed to be taught again cer- 














tain lessons that their fathers’ had learned, and were so 
tanght in the incidents of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram (Numi. 
16), of Aaron’s rod that budded (chap. 17), of the water from 
the rock (20 : 2-13). They reached their old camping- 
greund near Kadesh the first month of the fortieth year 
(20: 1). They were refused permission to pass through 
E lom, but were tacitly allowed to traverse the outlying wil- 
derness districts, returning on their tracks toward Ezion- 
geber, and then moving eastward, thus making a detour 
around the fertile part of the country (Nom. 20 : 1422; 
21:4; Judg. 11:18; Deut. 2: 8, 9, 28, 29). In the earlier 
stages of this march they reached Mt. Hor, and there Aaron 
died, the first day of the fifth month (Num. 20 : 22-29; 
$3 : 88; Deut. 10: 6), and they mourned for him thirty days. 
The incident of the lesson occurred after they resumed their 
march from Mt. Hor. 
‘ oe 


Critical Notes 


The lesson describes the circumstances in which the people 
committed an offense, the offense they committed, the punish- 
ment, their repentance, and the remedy that was provided. 

Verse 4.—They journeyed from Mount Hor: This was after 
the death of Aaron and the mourning for him. It was dur- 
ing the final series of marches, which terminated in the con- 
quests east of the Jordan. Some additional information may 
be found in Numbers 33 : 41-49 ; Deuteronomy 2: 8 to 3:17; 
Judges 11 : 12-22.—_By the way to the Red Sea: “From the 
way of the Arabah from Elath and from Ezion-geber ” (Deut, 
2: 8).—To compass the land of Edom: That is, to go around 
it. This they must needs do, since they were not permitted 
to cross it (Num, 20: 14-21). For the same reason they also 
went around the land of Moab, lying to the northeast of 
Edom, and came in from the region east of Moab (Judg. 
11:18). By the tables in the “Cambridge Companion to 
the Bible” they crossed the brook Zered about forty-five 
miles northeast of Mt. Hor. To reach this point they first 
went, apparently, much more than that distance to the 
southwest, and then made a long circuit eastward before 
they turned to the north. It is commonly held that their 
route to the southwest lay in the Arabah, the prolongation of 
the Jordan valley to the Elanitic gulf. They met the fiery 
serpents either in the Arabah or in the region to the east. 
Of the four stations mentioned, Oboth and Iye-abarim (Num. 
83 : 43,44; 21: 10, 11) certainly lay to the east of the 
Elanitic gulf, and perhaps Zalmonah and Punon also (Num. 
33 : 41, 42).—Was much discouraged because of the way: 
Literally, “ became short, in the way.” The supply of cour- 
age and patience and good cheer and high spiritual qualities 
ran short. Even if the way had not been especially difficult, 
it was long and tedious, and they were disappoinjed at not 
being able to take the shorter and pleasanter route. 

Verse 5.—In the circumstances, they give way, and do 
wrong. To understand what follows, we need to notice what 
is implied, as well as what is asserted. Admirers of Robert 
Browning make a great deal of the fact that Browning is 
monodramatic ; that is to say, when you read Browning, it is 
a good deal like hearing a man talk atatelephone. You 
fully understand him if you have the insight to supply what 
the man at the other end of the telephone says. This second 
verse is monodramatic, though in the third person.—Spake 
against God, and against Moses: What they said is mostly left 
out from the record. The parts that are recorded depend for 
their meaning upon those that are omitted. What these 
men say seems to be a reply to something, as if they had 
previously found fault, and been remonstrated with, and 
were now answering the remonstrance. We can perhaps 
infer the nature of their contention. The people were now a 
rougl and warlike generation, and no longer the cowardly men 
who came from Egypt. They were on their road to make 
conquests. They had hoped to go by a short route, through 
pleasant and fertile country, to the scene where their con- 
quests were to begin; but instead they are traveling this 
long route, through barren country, many times as far as the 
nearest distance. It doubtless seemed to them that they might, 
just as well have gone by the nearer route. They are much 
stronger than the Edomites, and they see no reason why they 
should not force their way through. They regard themselves 
as restrained from this only by sentiment, and they disbelieve 
in doing business on sentimental principles. Edom is a kin- 
dred nation, forsooth, and so Israel must tamely submit to 
inhospitable treatment at his hands! They would have 
liked to teach Edom lessons in brotherliness, and, above all, 
they wanted to take that short and easy route, instead of this 
long and difficult one. So doubtless they criticised the 
divinely ordered policy of Moses, and found fault with him 
as timid, and said that he was an unworthy leader. That such 
things were said is in every way probable. Remonstrating 
with such men, Moses would naturally appeal to the successes 
of God’s leadership in the past, and especially to the fact that 
they were not now in bondage in Egypt. They would natu- 
rally reply by minifying what God had done for them. It is 
probable that just this is what actually occurred.— Wherefore 

ye us up: So the tense should be, since the bringing 
up took place thirty-eight years before.—To die: The impli- 


cation is that some one has mentioned the deliverance from 
Egypt, and these men reply, “ What did it amount to, if it is 
to terminate in our dying here?”—No bread, and... no 
water: These expressions indicate that the route was such 
that they were suffering hardships. They had no reason, 
however, to talk of the danger of their dying from want, for 
they were being miraculously fed with manna. To this con- 
sideration they reply that they loathe the manna.— This light 
bread: Light in the sense of being of no account, con- 
temptible. 

Verse 6.—Jehovah sent: The divine name here used is more 
distinctly individualized than the one used in the previous 
verse. While they were finding fault with God, they con- 
tented themselves with the more general thought of him 
expressed by the more general name. Nothing so intensifies 
our reverence for God as our having the idea of his per- 
sonality strongly in mind.—Fiery serpents: In the Hebrew it 
is “the fiery serpents,” and the article is not without signifi- 
cance. Perhaps it indicates that the writer and his readers 
were already familiar with the incident, so that he might 
speak of the fiery serpents of which they had often heard. 
Or, he may mean the fiery serpents that are known to infest 
that part of the wilderness. The adjective is naturally to be 
understood as describing the external appearance of the ser- 
pents, rather than the effects of their bite. The commen- 
taries cite from books of travels accounts of poisonous snakes 
having bright red spots or stripes, and say that these and 
other serpents abound in various parts of the wilderness, and 
especially in the Arabah. There is no need to think of the 
serpents as miraculous. For inflicting punishment God often 
uses just the ordinary course of his providence. From a 
mere external point of view, the fact may be simply that 
Israel, just when the rebellious spirit was at ite height, 
reached a section where the serpents had long been undis- 
turbed, so that they now became terribly annoying. Even 
80, the coincidence was divinely ordered, and it was God that 
sent the serpents.—Much people of Israel died: The serpents 
were sent for punishment. This passage has been so very 
much used that the serpent in it has been made to represent 
a great variety of ideas. This should not be done, Else- 
where the serpent stands for sin, or temptation, or cunning, 
or wisdom, or beauty of graceful movement; here it stands 
for wrath. 

Verse 7.—The conditions on which the people—the people 
as distinguished from individuals among them—were par- 
doned and saved are here set forth. These conditions are 
their own repentance and the intercession of Moses.—Came to 
Moses: They took the initiative. The presence of death 
among them led them to think. They saw that they had 
been wrong. Then they acted a manly part. They did not 
wait to be persuaded, they came.— We have sinned : They are 
conscious that what they have done is not merely a mistake, 
but a sin.— We have spoken, etc.: They are conscious, not 
merely of sin in a general sense, but of particular sinful acts. 
They acknowledge their wrongdoing against Moses as well as 
against God, They are conscious, too, that the God against 
whom they have sinned is the intensely personal. Jehovah. 
Points like these are marks of genuineness in repentance.— 
Pray... that he take away the serpents: They entreat the in- 
tercession of the man whom they have wronged. Further, 
they do not plead their merits, but ask for undeserved favor. 
—Moses prayed: Every believer has a warrant to intercede 
in behalf of others. 

Verses 8, 9.—Jehovah responds favorably to the repentance 
of the people and the intercession of Moses.— Make thee a fiery 
serpent : To make this uniform with the rest of the passage, 
the Versions should here italicize the word “serpent,” for we 
have here, not the noun that is elsewhere in the passage 
translated “serpent,” but only the adjective that is translated 
“fiery.” The adjective is of the same stem with the word 
“seraph,” which means, by derivation, burning one. There 
is no doubt, however, that the fiery thing that Moses made 
was @ likeness of the serpent that was slaying the people.— 

Upon a pole: Better, “standard,” as in the Revised Version. 
Not an ordinary pole, but a flagstaffi— Every one: There is 
no limit to the efficacy of the remedy, or to the offer of it.— 
That is bitten: Yet the remedy is for those who need it, not 
for others.— When he looketh upon it: The Revised Version, 
“when he seeth it,” is verbally more .accurate, but the two 
do not differ in meaning. There is no hint of any curative 
property either in the serpent itself or in the seeing it. The 
cure is purely miraculous.— When he beheld the serpent of brass, 
he lived: Here the Revised Version, “ when he looked unto 
the serpent of brass, he lived,” is both more acctrate and 
more significant than the Old. The conditions of the miracu- 
lous healing, in the case of individuals, were two: First, that 
one should have been bitten, so as to need the henling; sec- 
ond, that he should voluntarily look, in order to be healed. 
Ordinary the need in the case would be conscious need; but 
we can suppose the case of a person looking and being healed, 
even if he did not know that what ailed him was the bite of 
@ serpent. 


Even if this incident stood by itself, and were unhistorical, 


it would be a wonderfully vivid illustration of the great 
essential truths of spiritual salvation. We have here man 







buffering and death-stricken in punishment for his misson- 
duct, and salvation as God’s unmerited gift, appropriated by 
afaith that manifests iteelf by simply dooking, and along with 
this certain lessons touching repentance and intercessory 
prayer. . 

In a later scripture (2 Kings 18 : 4), we are told that the 
serpent that Moses made was still in existence in Hezekiah’s 
time, had then long been an object of idolatrous worship, and 
was for that reason destroyed. This incident carries with it 
important consequences and lessons. 

Yet more full of meaning is the New Testament reference 
to this matter. Our Saviour said to Nicodemus: “And as 

oses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even so must 
the Son of man be lifted up: that whosoever believeth may 
in him have eternal life” (John 3:14). Jesus here refers 
only indirectly to his death. Three years later (John 12: 
82-84), he spoke of being lifted up on the cross, but when he 
talked with Nicodemus, his time for speaking of the cruci- 
fixion had not yet come, The serpent of brass did not die 
for the salvation of the people. It was the divinely ap- 
pointed object for the exercise of their faith in God, to the 
end that they might receive life from God as a free gift. So, 
Christ teaches Nicodemus, it must needs be the function of 
the Son of man to be the divinely appointed object for the 
exercise cf the faith of men, to the end that they may re- 
ceive eternal life as God's free gift. That the Son of man 
was to accomplish this through his atoning death is a truth 
which Jesus tanght later in his ministry. 

Auburn Theological Seminary. 


AKA 
. The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


HE forty years’ wandering to which the Hebrews were 
condemned for their weak and spiritless cowardice in 
regard to the invasion of Palestine, when the spies had de- 
livered their report, is passed over in Scripture with very. 
little notice. We are told that the people “ mourned 
greatly’ when they learned their doom; entrance on the 
land of promise being denied to all then in manhood but 
Joshua and Caleb, who alone of the spies had been stout- 
hearted. It was indeed indispensable that a multitude so un- 
warlike should be hardened into greater vigor and manliness 


by the discipline of a long wilderness experience ; for, as they « - 


were, it was clear that an‘invasion of a country held by war- 
like tribes was only to court destruction. But the Hebrews 
could not at once admit such a humiliating estimate of their 
valor; and, whatever Moses might think, they would soon 
show what they could do, without his help, if he chose ‘to 
withhold it. Sallying forth at early dawn on a morning, 
soon after, their unorganized host marched stoutly up into 
the hills, although warned by Moses that the enemy would 
overpower and drive them back with sore slaughter. Go 
they would, even when Moses refused to let them take the 
ark with them,—which was equivalent to telling them that 
God did not go at their head. Penetrating a tract of country 
partly pastoral and partly arable, between Kadesh and 
En-gedi, they were allowed to advance some distance; but, ere- 
long, the Amalekites and Canaanites, who fed their herds in 
the district, or tilled the soil; turned on them, and swept 
them back in wild overthrow, chasing them to the edge of 
the table-land at Hormah, about twenty-four miles north of 
Kadesh. 

Henceforth there were no more attempts at conquest 
for thirty-seven years, during which we have only a few 
scattered glimpses of their story, On one occasion, we 
find (Lev. 24: 10) a great excitement from a half-breed— 
half Egyptian, half Hebrew—of the multitude that had fled * 
with the tribes from Egypt, having blasphemed the name of 
God, a crime expiated by the offender being stoned to death, 
On another occasion, a man who had broken the sabbath b 
gathering sticks on it, suffered the same fate (Num. 15 : 32-36), 

But a far more serious crime was committed by Korah, a 
Levite, and Dathan and Abiram, two Reubenites, in pre- 
suming to invade the office of the priesthood, the greatness 
of the offense being shown by the earth “ opening her mouth, 
and swallowing them up, and their households,” and those 
associated with them, while “‘a fire from the Lord consumed 
two hundred and fifty men ” who had dared to offer incense 
illegally, and a plague broke out which cut off 14,700 sym- 
pathizers (Num. 16), its fary being stayed only when Aaron, 
the legitimate priest, ran between the living and the dead, 
waving his censer as an atonement for the sin committed. 

After this, we are told, the strict monopoly of priestly stand- 
ing was further vindicated, as confined to Aaron and his 
family, by his rod of office, as head of the tribe of Levi, blos- 
soming, when those of all the heads of the other tribes 
remained withered and dry (Num.17). The close of the 
forty years, however, still showed the Hebrews far from per- 
fect in their discipline. Miriam had died and been buried 
either at Kadesh or very soon after they had at length 
left that place, and set out on their final march towards 
Palestine, across “the desert of Zin.” There the want of 
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water raised a terrible revolt against Moses and Aaron,- 
which ended in Moses’ obtaining the supply so greatly 
needed by smiting the rock with his miraculous rod; both 
he and his brother being, nevertheless, condemned to die out- 
side Cansan, for the want of faith they had shown in the 
matter. Not permitted to pass through Edom, a long circuit 
wes made by the host to the south, but, on the way, Aaron 
died, at Mt. Hor. Meanwhile, attacks were made on the 
huge body of Hebrews; but the effect of their long training 
in the desert was now seen by their ily driving back 
their assailants, and destroying them and their towns. 

The dreadful barrenness of the region through which the 
tribes had to march once more, however, cast them dow#d. 
Tired of the manna, they cried out against it, and bewailed 
the renewed want of water. But they had bitterly to repent 
of their murmuring, for the camp presently found itself in- 
fested ‘by multitudes of deadly serpents, common in that 
part, fiery in the agony of their venom; and numbers were 
bitten, and died, Coming to Moses, they confessed their sin 
in complaining, and prayed that he would ask God to deliver 
them, Ever ready to intercede for them, he at once did so, 
aud was ordered to make a serpent of brass, like those that 
were killing the people, and set it on a flagstaff,—a heavenly 
intimation telling him that any one who was bitten would be 
hea!cd, if he looked at this brazen counterpart of the reptile. 

That there was anything in the brass figure to heal the 
stricken is impossible; but the humbled and penitent spirit 
which spoke in the eyes turned towards it, was enough for 
a gracious God. An emblem so wonderful was carefully 
preserved, its existence so late as the reign of Hezekiah, cen- 
turies after this, being strangely attested by that king having 
ordered it to be destroyed, on account of the superstitious 
veneration in which it had come to be held (2 Kings 
18:4). But it is specially memorable as chosen for a sym- 
bol of the atoning death of our Lord Jesus Christ, who, it 
will be recollected, said to Nicodemus, “ And as Moses lifted 
up the serpent in the wilderness, even so must the Son of 
man be lifted up: that whosoever believeth in him should 
not perish, but have eternal life.” 


Bournemouth, England. 
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The Poison and the Antidote 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


E mutinous discontent of the Israelites had some ex- 

cuse when they had to wheel round once more and go 
southwards in consequence of the refusal of passage through 
Edom. The valley which stretches from the Dead Sea to 
the head of the eastern arm of the Red Sea, down which they 
had to plod in order to turn the southern end of the moun- 
tains on its east side, and then resume their northern march 
outside the territory of Edom, is described as a “ horrible 
desert.” Certainly it yielded neither bread nor water. So 
the faithless pilgrims broke into their only too familiar 
murmurings, utterly ignoring their thirty-eight years of 
preservation. “There is no bread,” No; but the manna 
had fallen day by day. “Our soul loatheth this vile bread.” 
Yes; but it was bread all the same. Thus coarse tastes.pre- 
fer garlic and onions to heaven’s food, and complain of being 
starved while it is provided. “There is no water.” No; 
but the “rock that followed them” guahed out abundance, 
and there was no thirst. 

Murmuring brought punishment, which was meant for 
amendment. “The Lord sent fiery serpents.” That state- 
ment does not necessarily imply a miracle, Scripture traces 
natural phenomena directly to God's will, and often over- 
leaps intervening material links between the cause, which is 
God, and the effect, which is a physical fact. The neighbor- 
hood of Elath at the head of the gulf is still infested with 
venomous serpents, “marked with fiery red spots,” from 
which, or possibly from the inflammation caused by their 
poison, they are here called “fiery.” God made the serpents, 
though they were hatched by eggs laid by mothers; he 
brought Israel to the place; he willed the poisonous stings. 
If we would bring ordinary events into immediate connec- 
tion with the divine hand, and would see in all calamities 
fatherly chastisement “ for our profit,” we should understand 
life better than we often do. 

The ewift stroke had fallen without warning or voice to 
interpret it, but the people knew in their hearts whence and 
why it had come. Their quick recognition of its source and 
purpose and their swift repentance are to be put to their 
credit, It is well for us when we interpret for ourselves 
God's judgments, and need no Moses to urge us to humble 
ourselves before him. Conscious guilt is conscious of unwor- 
thiness to approach God, though it dares to speak to offended 
men. The request for Moses’ intercession witnesses to the 
instinct of conscience, requiring 9 mediator,—an instinct 
which has led to much superstition and been terribly mis- 
guided, but which is deeply true, and is met once for all in 
Jesus Christ, our advocate before the throne. The request 
shows that the pe Jioners were sure of Moses’ forgiveness for 


their distrust of him, and thus witnesses to his “ meekness.” 
His pardon was a kind of pledge of God’s, Was the servant 
likely to be more gracious than the Master? A good man’s 
readiness to forgive helps bad men to believe in a pardoning 
God. It reflects some beam of heaven’s mercy. 

Moses had often prayed for the people when they had 
sinned, and before they had repented, It was not likely that 
he would be slow to do so when they asked him, for the ask- 
ing was accompanied with ample confession. The serpents 
had done their work, and the prayer that the chastisement 
should cease would be based on the fact that the sin had 
been forsaken. But the narrative seems to anticipate that, 
after the prayer had been offered and answered, Israelites 
would still be bitten, If they were, that confirms the pre- 
sumption that the sending of the serpents was not miracu- 
lous. Italso brings the whole facts into line with the standing 
methods of providence, for the outward consequences of sin 
remain to be reaped after the sin has been forsaken; but 
they change their character, and are no longer destructive, 
but only disciplinary, “Serpents” still “bite” when we 
have “ broken down hedges,” but there is an antidote, 

The command to make a brazen or copper serpent, and set 
it on some conspicuous place, that looking on it might stay 
the effect of the poison, is remarkable, not only as sanctioning 
the forming of an image, but as associating healing power with 
a material object. Two questions must be considered ‘sepa- 
rately,——What did the method of cure say to the men who 
turned their bloodshot, languid eyes to it? and What does it 
mean for us, who see it by the light of our Lord’s great words 
about it? As to the former question, we have not to take 
into account the Old Testament symbolism which mekes the 
serpent the emblem of Satan or of sin> Serpents bad bitten 
the wounded, Here was one like them, but without poison, 
hanging harmless on the pole, Surely that would declare 
that God had rendered innocuous the else fatal creatures, 
The elevation of the serpent was simply intended to make it 
visible from afar; but it could not have been set so high as to 
be seen from all parts of the camp, and we must suppose that 
the wounded were in many cases carried from the distant 
parts of the wide-spreading encampment to places whence 
they could catch a glimpse of it glittering in the sunshine, 
We are not told that trust in God was an essential part of the 
look, but that is taken for granted. Why else should a half-dead 
man lift his heavy eyelids to look? Such a one knew that 
God had commanded the image to be made, and had promised 
healing for alook, His gaze was fixed on it, in obedience to the 
command involved in the promise, and was, in some measure, a 
manifestation of faith. No doubt the faith was very imper- 
fect, and the desire only for physical healing; but it had none 
the less in it the essence of faith, It would have been too 
hard a requirement for men through whose veins the swift 
poison was burning its way, and who, at the best, were so 
little capable of rising above sense to have asked from them, 
as the condition of their cure, a trust which had no external 
symbol to help it, The singularity of the method adopted 
witnesses to the graciousness of God, who gave their feeble- 
ness a thing that they could look at, to aid them in grasping 


‘the unseen power which really effected the cure. “ He that 


turned himself to it,” says the Book of Wisdom, “ was not 
saved by the thiag which he saw, but by thee, that art the 
Saviour of all,” 

Our Lord has given us the deepest meaning of the brazen 
serpent. Taught by him, we are to see in it a type of him- 
self, the significance of which could not be apprehended till 
Calvary had given the key. Three distinct points of parallel 
are suggested by his use of the incident in his conversation 
with Nicodemus. First, he takes the serpent as an emblem 
of himself. Now it is clear that it is so, not in regard to the 
saving power that dwells in him, but in regard to his sinless 
manhood, which was made “in the likeness of sinful flesh,” 
yet “without sin.” The symbolism which takes the serpent 
as the material type of sin comes into view now, and is essen- 
tial to the full comprehension of the typical significance of 
the incident, 

Secondly, Jesus laid stress on the “lifting up” of the ser- 
pent. That “lifting up” has two meanings. It primarily 
refers to the crucifixion, wherein, just as the death-dealing 
power was manifestly triumphed over in the elevation of the 
brazen serpent, the power of sin is exhibited as defeated, as 
Paul says, “triumphing over them in it” (Col, 2; 14, 15). 
Bat that lifting up on the cross draws after it the elevation to 
the throne, and to that, or, rather, to both considered as in- 
separably united, our Lord refers when he says, “I, if I be 
lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto me.” 

Thirdly, the condition of healing is paralleled, “ When 
he looked unto the serpent of brass, he lived.” ‘That who- 
soever belfeveth may in him have eternal life.” From the 
serpent no healing power flowed; but our eternal life is “in 
him,” and from him it flows into our poisoned, dying nature. 
The sole condition of receiving into ourselves that new life 
which is free from all taint of sin, and is mighty enough to 
arrest the venom that is diffused by every drop of blood, is 
faith in Jesus, lifted on the cross to slay the sin that is slay- 
ing mankind, and raised to the throne to bestow his own 
immortal and perfect life on all who look to him. The bit- 








ten Israelite might be all but dead. Wis sclie Goieen: 
swiftly; but if he from afar lifted his glazing eyeballs to the 
serpent on the pole, a swifter healing overtook the death that 
was all but conqueror, and cast it out, and he.who was borne 
half unconscious to the foot of the standard went away a 
sound man, “ walking, and leaping, and praising God.” So it 
may bp with any man, however deeply tainted with sin, if he 
will trust himself to Jesus, and from “the ends of the earth” 
“look unto” him “and be saved.” His power knows no hope- 
less cases, He can cure all. He will cure dur most ingrained 
sin, and calm the hottest fever of our poisoned blood, if we 
will let him: The only thing that we have to do is to gaze, 
with our hearts in our eyes and faith in our hearts, on 
him, as he is lifted on the cross and the throne. But we must 
so gaze, or we die, for none but be can cast out the coursing 
venom. None but he can arrest the swift-footed death that 
is intertwined with our very natures. 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D.” 


Rebellion, Correction, Salvation 


FTER Israel turned back, in spite of all God could do, 

from the milk and honey land into the desert, they 

complained of the hardsbips of their way, and called the angels’ 
food contemptible stuff, 

What correction could save (hem from utter oats God 
chooses his judgments according to the situation. He sends 
snows on Napoleon, and tempests on the Armada, and .ser- 
pents of the desert on deserters. If they will-cry, give 
them something to ory for. The nation is far better off bit- 
ten of serpents, the ground strewed with much dead, and say- 
ing, “We have sinned” (v. 7), than arrogant, complaining, 
and loathing light bread (v. 5), Loss, physical death, and 
verge of ruin, with penitence and prospective pardon, is better 
than eyes standing out with fatness, having more than heart 
can wish, speaking loftily end wickedly concerning oppres- 
sion, So the serpents came, 

The evil was of human origin, the cure must be of divine, 
Man can do so much evil that it takes a God to correct it, 
The more surely divine the remedy the simpler it will be, 
Look and live, God’s miracles are singularly destitute of 
machinery,—a’rod over the Red Sea, a stick against the rock 
for water, a sight of a serpent for rescue from poisonous bites, 
So for universal salvation there must be a remedy evidently 
divine and efficient, It must be destitute of machinery, 
ready to be applied to the smitten rider’twixt saddle and the 
ground, to the submerged sailor as his last breath bubbles up- 
ward from his lips. When man is most helpless for salvation, 
God must be most helpful, 

God works to one plan in all ages, Faith always, and 
faith necessarily, because understanding is not large enough. 


University Park, Colo. 
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Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffier, D.D. 


HIRTY-EIGHT years have passed since the people left 
Egypt. Many and varied experiences they have had 
since the day of their deliverance. It would really seem as 
though they ought by thistime to have gained wisdom, But 
they had not. The way was long and hard (made so by their 
own rebellion), and now again they murmured against God 
and Moses, Draw out from the class the manver in which 
their discontent manifested itself, and the consequences, 
Then followed their repentance, and the immediate mani- 
festation of theymercy of their God. At once he made for 
them a way of escape from the consequences of their sin, and 
by his power gave them healing. 

Having drawn out the lesson facts, the teacher will be 
ready to goon to the practical lessons for the day, These 
may be shown forth under the following heads: 

Rebellion.—This was on the part of Israel. Instead of ask- 
ing for help, and presenting their petition to God, through 
Moses, they took at once to evil speech, and repined against 
their lot. “ Wherefore have ye brought us up out of Egypt?” 
they say. But while in Egypt they had murmured against 
their lot just as vigorously as they were now doing, With 
contempt, they spoke of “ angels’ food” as “ this light bread.” 
Just so they had done once before this, as given in Numbers 
11. This rebellion against God could not go unpunished, 
and so we have 

Retribution.—God never lets sin go unmarked. The face 
of the Lord is against those that do evil, and he makes them 
feel the consequences of their transgression. From the days 


of Eder, to this day, it is the same, God would not be a Gud 
of justice, if he let sin go without any rebuke on his part, 
Satan may cry, ““ Peace, peace!” bu: there is no peace, 











saith my God, to the wicked, It is not well that there should 
be, for then man would learn to think that God thought sin 
alight thing. But sin is the only thing in all the world that 
God hates, and he cannot away with it, So to Israel there 
comes the reward of evil-doing, and so to all sinners every- 
where there will come divine retribution.. 


Repentance.—The intent of retribution is to bring man to — 


repentance. It had this effect with the children of Israel. 
They began to ery to God, confessing their sins, and asking 
for pardon. This was well, for till they changed their atti- 
tude of repining there was no hope for them. But, as soon as 
they brought forth fruits meet for repentance, God heard 
their cry, and at once set to work for their deliverance. So 
look for a while at this last point. 

Deliverance,—God gave directions to Moses to make a 
brazen serpent, and to set it up on a pole, and to tell the 
people that any one who looked on the serpent, if he had 
been bitten, he should live. Thig the people did, and the 
consequence was that they were healed, as God said they 
should be. Now, in this method of deliverance, note several 
things. 

1, The remedy came through the grace of God. He was 
under no obligation to provide it for them, They were to 
blame for their sins, and had no just ground for complaint 
because of their punishment. “ Wherefore doth a living 
man complain, a man for the punishment cf his sins?” 
But the grace of God was manifest all the more on this 
account. Just so with the sinner of all times. God is not 
under any obligation to provide a way of pardon for those 
who have wilfully sinned. From the way in which some 
_ people speak in these days, one might suppose that God was 
forced by justice to send his Son into this world to die for the 
sinsof men. But if this is so (which it is not) then salvation 
is of debt, and not of grace. 

2. To receive the good of this divinely offered healing, 
there had to be an act of faith on the part of the bitten one. 
There was nothing in the serpent of brass that of itself could 
heal. It was only as God acted through it, that any benefit 
could come to the dying one, But to receive that benefit, 
the one who needed the healing must believe the promise of 
God sufficiently to lead him to look. If he refused to do 
this, it would show that he did not really believe that he 
could in that way be benefited. And in that case he would 
have died. 

. 8. Every one that was bitten died, unless he looked, 
So-every one who has been wounded by sin dies spiritually. 
“4 Dhesonk that sinneth, it shall die,” and to this law there is 
no exception. All who sin die, in spirit, though their bodies 
may live on for years. Make this clear to your class. It is 
true that in every Sunday-school there are many spiritual 
corpses. But to them also comes the divine message, and it 
says “Look!” Look with the eye of faith, and believe 
God’s promise that “ whosoever believeth ... should ... 
have everlasting life.” 

4. In the case of the Israelites, each one had to look for 
himself. None could do that for another. There were no 
proxies allowed here. In this we see the condition which 
obtains in spiritual things to-day. To get salvation, each 
one must exercise faith for himself. No one can take my 
place in that matter. As well think that when I have 
cholera, some one else can take medicine for me, “ Your 
own salvation” must be worked out by you,or you will never 


enjoy it. The personal element comes in here with absolute © 


rigidity, and no effort on your part can make it otherwise. I 
once asked a man if he had been to church on a given 
Sunday. “ No,” he replied; “I went by proxy, for my wife 
went.” This will not do, for, while his wife’s going sufficed 
for herself, she had nothing to spare for him. 

5, The healing was perfect. There seems to have been 
no period of convalescence even. They were perfectly and 
instantly well. So in the matter of pardon for our sins. 
The moment we believe, we are perfectly pardoned, and 
that at once. God never does things by halves. Teach this 
to the class, As soon as they are forgiven, not one sin re- 
mains unblotted ont. Whata blessing and comfort is this, 
which should make our hearts sing for joy, and our energies 
turn to serving God out of pure gratitude for what he has 
done for us! So, as Moses lifted up that serpent in the wil- 
dernese for the healing of the people, our blessed Lord was 
lifted up for our eternal spiritual salvation. 

New York Oitu. 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


OME introductory history is given with this lesson. En- 

courage scholars to read it for themselves in Numbers, 

chapters 16 and 17. It is well to give some events of the 
long wilderness life. 

Forty Years.—How many days were the spies searching out 
the land of promise? How was the report that ten of the 
trrvelers brought back received? Why did they not stone 
Jowhua and Caleb as they wanted to do? For about thirty- 


/ 





eight years Kadesh-barnea was the place where the taber- 
nacle and the ark were kept, while the people wandered 
through the country not far away, searching for pasture or 
some place for change or rest. The children grew year by 
year, learning lessons of obedience to God by what they saw 
of trial and punishment. No doubt, they were early told the 
reason why they must linger so long in the dreadful desert, 
and wished the long years might hurry by when they might 
have a home, 

Rebellion.—There was a man named Korah who gathered 
two hnndred and fifty princes together, No doubt, as he had, 
they often had felt, perhaps expressed, their envy of Moses, 
and impatience at his authority. At last they came to 
Moses, and said, “ Ye take too much upon you, seeing all the 
congregation are holy, and the Lord is among them.” Moses 
was shocked. He fell on his face; and when he did that, it 
was to cry to God, and ask his help and favor, which he never 
sdught in vain. Moses told them to come the next day, each 
man to bring his censer, two hundred and fifty censers with 
incense in them, and Aaron, the high-pftiest, was to come 
also. They obeyed, and stood in the door of the congregation 
with Moses and Aeron. The glory of the Lord appeared; 
then the Lord spoke to Moses and Aaron to go away from 
the congregation, and call all the rest of the people to go 
away from the tents of Korah, and the leaders of his com- 
pany. The elders and all did as Moses said; and the wives 
and children of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram came and stood 
with them in their tent-doors. Moses said, “ Now ye shall 
know that the Lord sent me to do all these works; for I have 
not done them of my own mind.” Then the earth trembled, 
and was opened, and the families and tents, and everything 
they owned, were swallowed up alive, and the great pit closed 
over them. Then came fire, and consumed the two hundred 
and fifty men that had burned incense; but the Lord bade 
Moses to tell a priest to gather the censers from the ashes, 
and have them beaten into plates to cover the altar, to 
be kept as a memorial how God punished sin and rebel- 
lion. Had the people forgotten Nabab and Abihu? Have 
you? 

Aaron's Rod.—In another way God taught the people a 
lesson. Some of them murmured against Aaron, and so God 
told Moses that the prince or head of each tribe should bring 
a rod, and write on it his name; and with Aaron’s rod and 
his name upon it, the twelve rods should be laid before the 
Lord in the tabernacle, and the rod of the man the Lord had 
chosen should blossom. The next day Moses looked, and 
Aaron’s rod had budded, blossomed, and had almonds on it. 
The other rods were returned, but Aaron’s rod was kept in 
the ark to show God’s way to stop their murmuring, and 
prove that Aaron was his own chosen high-priest. 

Mount Hor.—Trial, sorrow, and disappointment seemed to be 
the lot of the wandering, sinning Israelites, They had a long 
series of hard lessons to teach them their dependence on God, 
and to obey him perfectly. The forty years were nearly over 
when they started away from Kadesh-barnea. The king of 
Edom would not let them pass through his country, and they 
had to march far to the south, away still farther from the 
land of Canaan, When they came to Mt. Hor, a high moun- 
tain south of the Dead Sea, the Lord told Moses to take 
Aaron and his son up the mountain, to take off Aaron’s 
priestly garments, and put them on his son, for Aaron should 
die there. The people watched the last steps of their high- 
priest as the three went up the mountain side, and there, on 
the top of the mountain, Aaron died. Thirty days they 
mourned and wept for the dead high-priest who came to them 
po more, 

Discouraged,—The great company had gone up and down 
steep rocks, had feared enemies, left thousands of graves be- 
hind them in their journeyings, and yet, in the fortieth year, 
they were still marching in a dry, burning desert, worse than 
they had seen before. Often storms of dry, hot sand almost 
blinded their eyes, while their tired feet sank step by step as 
they toiled over the shifting sand and gravel. The blazing 
sun scorched them, and hungry, worn, out of heart, they said, 
“ Why have ye brought us up out of Egypt to die in the wil- 
derness?” ‘There is no bread, neither is there any water,” 
Then they thought of the manna lying white and fresh before 
them every morning, and they said, “ Our soul loatheth this 
light bread.” 

Fiery Serpents.—Tongues sharper than their own came 
among them; serpents whose bite was like fire appeared in 
the hot desert. Thirst, fever, and pain brought death to the 
bitten ones. Then they knew it wasof God’s sending. They 
came to Moses, and said, “ We have sinned ; pray God for us.” 
Were they most grieved for the sin, or for the suffering from 
the snake-bite ? 

Look and Live.—God had a test for them,—a simple, easy, 
sure cure. He told Moses to make a serpent of brass, lift it 
on a pole, and every one who was bitten, if he would look, 
should live. No need to rise from their dying-bed, or strive 
in vain to reach or to toych the cure,—only to turn the eye 
to the brazen figure, and live. Would any do so unless they 
believed in God’s simple plan to save? 

Even So.—No doubt, every one of your class learned long 
ago, as every primary scholar should be taught, to repeat and 


understand, how to be saved, as told in John 3: 14-16. If 
they cannog recall them, teach now Jesus’ own words of the 
way of salvation, as he showed how God loved the world by 
the story of the serpent lifted in the wilderness. 


Louisville, Ky. 
I> 


Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Julia EB. Peck 


Lesson Plan 
REAT care must be taken in this lesson, or the children 
may be s0 shocked and repelled by the story of the 
poisonous serpents that our application is entirely over- 
shadowed by these things, to the exclusion of any lesson we 
may wish to develop from our text. 

It will be unwise to dwell at length upon the thought of 
the brazen serpent as « means of restoring faith, because these 
little minds have never yet known doubt, and the first sug- 
gestion of doubt should not come from their teacher. It would 
be equally unwise to use the brazen serpent either as a (ype 
of sin or of remorse; for the little minds follow with difficulty 
parallel lines of thought in such illustrations, losing one 
thread or the other in their attempts to make out of the 
teacher’s long talk “a story.” 

Trouble, discouragement, and disappointment these children 
have already known in their own tiny experiences, And so 
we may build our lesson on verse 4 of our text, describing, 
for the sake of getting a story, the journey from Mt, Hor by 
the way of the Red Sea, making a good deal of the clause 
“and the soul of the people was much discouraged because 
of the way.” 

Lesson Developed 


Many long years after the time when the spies found the 
grapes (drawing a cluster of grapes on the picture-map), the | 
people were still living here. 

We would like, before going on with our story, to draw pic- 
tures of their tents on our map; but we cannot, for there were 
more than we could draw, or even count. 

But I can draw here a picture of a serpent, which comes 
into our lesson story to-day. Moses made this out of brass, 
and placed it here in sight of all the people. 

A perpendicular line on the map may answer for the pole, 
with a spiral line for a serpent. 

Our story begins: When the people were living here in 
their tents,—I will draw only one or two of the tents,—wond 
came to them from —— to journey from this mountain by 
the way of the Red Sea. (Indicate Mt. Hor by an arrow.) 
Their new home was to be over this way (indicating direction 
on the map), and, of course, they wanted to go there by the 
easiest and shortest way; but the journey God planned for 
them was entirely different,—full of hard places where they 
wanted easy ones. 

The pillar of cloud and of fire led this way (indicating the 
opposite direction on the map), because their journey must 
last until some very hard lessons were learned. God was 
teaching these lessons. 

How could they learn lessons in this lonely place, where 
there was nothing but sand, where there was little to eat or 
drink ? 

We never saw, except in pictures, a country like this (show- 
ing picture of a wilderness), Here describe the sand-storms, 
and tell of the trouble from enemies who made raids upon 
them. Indicate the valley of Arabah with solid color, using 
brown crayon, 

Now we have heard of the troubles, you may tell me of all 
the things these Israelites had, every day, to make them re- 
member that God was with them always, 

When the sand-storms came, and the enemies made trouble, 
the children of Israel refused to think of these wonders, and 
said they would choose another leader, and go back to Egypt. 
Our Bible says of this sad time, “The people spake against 
God, and against Moses, Wherefore have ye brought us up 
out of Egypt to die in the wilderness? ” 

Speak very briefly of the pdisonous serpents. 

Moses prayed for help, “ And the Lord said unto Moses, 
Make thee a fiery serpent, and set it upon a pole: and it shall 
come to pass, that every one that is bitten, when he looketh 
upon it, shall live.” 

Application 


We may build our application on the thought that help in 
time of (soul) trouble must come from a Source outside of self. 

If I should ask you to name all the troubles that the people 
had here in this lonely place, so far from home, you would 
speak of their hunger and thirst, of the sand-storms, of the 
enemies, and you would speak of the poisonous serpents as 
the worst trouble of all. This was not s0 (after developing — 
the thought), sin was their worst trouble of all. 

These other things which happened, which they called 
troubles, were really not troubles at all, because the lessons 
learned by these sufferings led the people—as our troubles 
should lead us—nearer home, and nearer to God. ° 


Northamp'on, Mass. 



































































































































































































































































Oriental Lesson-Lights 
* 
By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


“FPNHEY Journeyep rrom Mt. Hon.”—When the posi- 

tion of Kadesh has once been clearly fixed, it becomes 
a comparatively easy task to trace both the previous and the 
subsequent course of the. wanderings. Mt. Hor seems, then, 
to correspond very well with Jebel Madurah, a little to the 
northeast of Kadesh, and the identity of Zephath, which is 
alec called Hormah,—that is, “ banned,”—with Sebaita can 
hardly be questioned, unless, as Professor Palmer has sug- 
gested, Hormah was the castle or fort of Zephath, protecting 
the pass where are the ruins called El-Meshrifeh, The re- 
mains of Sebaita are noteworthy, and prove it to have beena 
place of importance so late as the fourth century after Christ. 
There are at least three Christian churches, towers, and 
horses partly standing, and countless wells, and all round are 
traces of vineyards and gardens, Accepting this identifica- 
tion, every word of the Mosaic narrative is illustrated. We 
can see where the Israelites attempted to force a passage into 
the hill country of the Amorites, and the pass in the moun- 
tains dominated by the fortress of Hormah, where they were 
_ driven back. After this, we are told, they made a detour, so 
as to avoid completely the territory of Edom, and swept down 
to the head of the eastern fork af the Red Sea, Ezion-geber. 
Here they were “much discouraged because of the way.” 
They marched southward till they joined the track now known 
as the Hadj road, going eastward to the head of the sea. It 
is peculiarly desolate and waterless ; and near the Arabah the 
ground is most trying to the pedestrian, being not only hard 
and unyielding, but covered with a dressing of small flints, 
very sharp, and continually being split by the action of the 
sun, 60 that walking on them is almost as trying as to tread 
on broken g!ass. 

“Frery Sxrrents.”—These have nothing to do with the 
“fiery flying serpent” of Isaiah, a figurative and poetic ex- 
pression, nor yet with what is called by the Arabs a“ flying 
serpent,” which is really a harmless tree-snake which leaps 
from branch to branch. There are several species of deadly 
serpent not uncommon in the desert, and especially in the 
drier and more rocky districts, The best known of these are 
the horned cobra, the horned cerastes, and the desert viper. 
The horned cerastes was probably the instrument of divine 
judgment in this case, as it is the only species which habitu- 
ally darts without provocation on the passer-by. Horses 
have an instinctive dread of this serpent.. I have been made 
aware of its presence by my horse's terror, long before I could 
discover the reptile coiled in the depression of a camel's foot- 
print, ready to spring if we had approached it. 

“ A Serpent or Brass.”—That is, of copper. The events 
here recorded must have happened either at Zalmonah or 
Punon, the two camping-places before Oboth (Num. 33 : 42). 
If at Punon, it is worthy of notice that Jerome identifies it 
with Phano,—a place which has not been identified by any 
modern explorer, but which was famed for its copper-mines. 
Mr. Holland discovered many anciently worked copper- 
mines and large heaps of waste ore in this district. There 
would, in this case, have been abundant material at hand for 
the construction of a figure large enough to be seen at a dis- 
tance. 

Tae College, Durham, England. 


Ro. 
By the Rev. William Ewing 


“Our Sout Loatneru THis Lieut Breap.”—The mo- 
notony of food in the wilderness is such that one can well 
understand the people longing for the happy variety prom- 
ised in the prospect of a settled life. It often happens that 
Arab tribes, through many months, live almost exclusively 
on the milk of their flocks, with, perhaps, only a few dried 
dates, brought from some of the desert oases by way of change. 
A Bedwy woman, with her son, visited the town of Es-Salt, 
in Mt. Gilead, the most easterly outpost of civilization, to 
barter goods with the shopkeepers there. The lad rushed 
eagerly forward to seize a cake of coarse bread from a pile 
exposed in the street for sale, his soul loathing the soft food 
of months past. His mother snatched it from his hand with 
far-sounding reproaches. Her fear was that if he tasted that 
it would breed discontent with the fare to which they must 
return, and result in trouble for all concerned. That boy 
could thoroughly sympathize with the children of Israel in 
their loathing and longing alike. 

“Fiery Serpents.... Bir tHe Prorie.”— Serpents 
twisting or curled up in the sandy hollows, or under the 
stunted herbage, and scorpions lurking among the stones, 
constitute one of the chief dangers of the Arab life, their 
unprotected feet and limbs are so easily exposed to the attack 
of such venomous creatures. The agonies occasioned by 
snake-bite are greatly intensified and aggravated in the burn- 
ing, waterless, shadowless wastes of the desert. The rabbis 
teach that the people were punished by this plague of ser- 
pents “‘ because they had done the actions of the old serpent 
in*using an evil tongue against God and Moses and manna ;” 
and so God saith, “ Let the serpent come who was cursed 








for an evil ‘tongue, and be avenged on them for their evil 
tongue.” 
Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 
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Blackboard Hints 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 


SALVATION THROUGH FAITH. 








INNING. ISTENING, 
ICK. OOKING. 
ORROW ING. IVING. 





THERE 1S LIFE FOR A LOOK. 
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THE SERPENT AND THE CROSS, 


| EADS OUR STEPS. 
' GOD | INKS SIN AND SORROW 
OVES TO SAVE US. | 








AS MOSES SO THE SON. 
WHOSOEVER ° . ° ETERNAL LIFE. 
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Trenton, N. J. 
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Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


“From the eross uplifted high,” 

“‘ There is life for a look.” 

* At the cross, at the cross.”’ 

“When I survey the wondrous cross.”’ 
“‘T am coming to the cross.” 

“ Behold, behold the Lamb of God.” 
“* Jesus, keep me near the cross.” 

“ Look away to Jesus.” 


SAY 
~~ Question Hints 


By Amos R. Wells 


For the Teacher 
OR review the superintendent’s questions of the previons 
week fnay be used. 

1, Sun (vs. 4, 5).—How long did the Israelites remain in 
the desert? (Num. 14: 33, 34.) How were they probably 
held together there? What were some of the events of those 
years? (Nom, 16: 1-50; 17 : 1-13; 20: 1-13.) Why were 
the people held back so Jong from the promised land? (Deut. 
8:2; Heb. 3:19.) Where is Mt. Hor? What had just hap- 
pened there? (Num. 20: 27, 28.) Where was Edom? Why 
were the Israelites forbidden to fight the Edomites? (Deut. 2: 
4,5; Num. 20: 14-21.) What wasthis “light bread” ? (Exod. 
16: 35.) What are some of the discouragements that must 
have affected'the people? Why were their murmarings 
evil? 

2. PunisHMENT (v. 6).—What kind of serpents, probably, 
were these? What was the real trouble of the Israelites, back 
of the serpents? How is the serpent a fit symbol of sin and 
its punishment ? 

3. REPENTANCE (v. 7).—Why does God punish sin so 
severely? When is open confession necessary before sin can 
be forgiven? Why is it necessary? Why are discontent 
and discouragement sins against God? When should men ask 
others to pray for them? Why is it the duty of Christians to 
pray for others? 

4. SALVATION (vs. 8, 9).—Why was so strange a means of 
cure chosen? Of what great cure is this symbolic? (John 
3: 14,15.) In‘what points is the comparison appropriate? 
Where does it fail ? 

For the Superintendent 

1, How long did the Israelites remain in the wilderness? 
2. What Jed them at last to mormur against God? 3. How 
were they punished? 4. When they repented, what did they 
beg Moses to do for them? 5. What did Moses make to save 
them? 6. What was the only thing the people had to do to 
be cured? 7. Who can save us from sin in the same way, if 
we look to him? 

Boston, Mass. 

—— 
Questions to be Answered in, Writing 

1. Why were the Israelites discouraged ? 2. How did they 
show their discouragement? 3. What recent victory should 
have cheered them? 4. How were they made to realize their 
sin? 5. How did the Lord test their faith, when healing the 
serpents’ bites? 
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Illustrative Applications 
By H. Clay Trumbull 


HE soul of the people was much discouraged because of the 
way (v.4). And the Lord’s way is very likely to be 


" discouraging to the Lord’s people. Whether the Lord could 


make a way of duty that his children wouldn’t grumble over, 
is, perhaps, an open question; but we know that he hasn’t 
made such a way for the average Christian to walk in to the 
Promised Land. There is always something discouraging in 
the path we travel. There are discouraging things at home, 
—things don’t.always go just as we would like to have them, 
in the best regulated family ; the training of children has its 
discouraging aspects, and so has the training of servants, 
And it is often discouraging trying to keep on good terms 
with our neighbors, or to get along well with our’ éubordi- 
nates or our employers, or trying to avoid wrangles in busi- 
ness, or in politics, or in church work. Living is in itself 
more or less discouraging, day by day. In fact, we can have 
a good deal of sympathy with those Israelites when their soul 
“ was much discouraged because of the way.” 

The people spake, ... Our soul loatheth this light bread, And 
the Lord sent fiery serpents among the people (vs. 5,6). If we 
will grumble over angels’ food, we mustn’t wonder if the Lord 
tries a very different tregtment to bring us to our senses, It is 
often the case that those who have least cause for complaint 
complain the most, and that the biggest blessings call out the 
fewest thanks, When we are tempted to repine at our lot, 
with our privations and trials so few, and our helps to enjoy- 
ment so many, it would be well for us to stop and consider 
whether it is angels’ food or fiery serpents that we are finding 
fault with. If the angels’ food don’t bring us into a proper 
frame of mind, God may think it necessary to try the fiery 
serpents, 

And the people... . said, We have sinned (v.:7). Yes, 
there’s nothing like deserved punishment to bring a man toa 
sense Of his sinfulness. It is all very well to talk about “no 
force like love,” and “ the repulsiveness of brute force,” in 
the training of the human soul ; but, asa practical matter, one 
lively fiery serpent could do more in bringing an Israelite to 
terms than a forty years’ supply of bread from heaven. A 
smart rap on a child’s knuckles is sometimes more effective, 
in keeping his hands out of mischief, than a peck of sugar- 
plums would be. And the sting of one bee has had more.to 
do with inducing a boy to let a forbidden hive alone than the 
sampling of every box of its honey would prove. So, all the 
way up in life. It is that which bites and stings and poisons 
which God has to use—after gentler means have failed—to 
bring his ungrateful and rebellious children to terms. Well 
is it if even this, in its time and place, is at last effective in 
causing the soul to cry out in conscious guilt, “I have sinned.” 

Pray unto. the Lord, that he take away the serpents from 
us. There is nothing like a common sorrow to bring men 
together into a common sympathy, And there is nothing 
like a common need to bring men together in a common cry 
for help. When the want is universal and overpowering, the 
call for help will be united and hearty. Everybody prays at 
one time or another. Everybody is ready to pray when there 
is no hope except in prayer. But such praying as this is not 
the only praying, nor yet the best praying, possible in this 
life. It is well to ask God’s help when we need it. It is 
better to thank God for his help when he has given it, and 
to ask him how we can show our gratitude in his service, 
Are you praying to have some bite or sting relieved? That 
is all well so far, but don’t forget to thank God for the things 
you still have to be grateful for; and, if your present prayer 
is granted, let your thankfulness for it be shown in all your 
future life, 

Every one that is bitten, when he seeth “it, shall live (v. 8). 
Only those who know what the sting of sin is can really 
share in the joys of salvation. Indeed, there can be no 
salvation without something to be saved from. If there 
is no hell, there/is no being saved from hell. If no sinner 
can be lost, no Saviour is a possibility. It is the fact of the 
bite that brings the comfort of a possible cure. It is the 
continued deadly work of the serpent that gives force and 
fitness to the life-giving power of the uplifted Saviour. Have 
you been bitten? Do you look to the Source of cure? 

Philadelphia. 
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Lesson Summary 


IN takes on a variety of forms, and is induced by a variety 
of causes, but always and everywhere it is none the less 
sin. In this lesson it takes the form of speaking against 
God, and against Moses his representative. Had it taken 
any other form, it would have been no less reprehensible. 
Action against God, without speech, would havé been just as 
bad ; so would thought, or feeling, or intention, though not 
clothed with either words or acts. In some form, sin appears 
in every man. “There is none righteous; no, not one.” 
Discouragement was the immediate cause of sin in this 
instance. “Hard times” wasthe remotecause. But even these 






deplorable experiences did not justify sin. Tribulation and 
discouragement should lead men to God, not turn them 
against him. No cause, or combination of causes, justifies one 
in abandoning God. Sin is always inexcusable. 

Rather than let Israel go on in sin, God added to their 
hardships. He sent deadly serpents among them, “and much 
people of Israel died.” Then came a sense of sinfulness, con- 
fession of sin, and a call on Moses for intercession with God 
on their behalf, wherein they ceased to speak against their 
gracious helper, and appealed to them for succor, 

Repentance brings relief, God provides a way, and he 
who accepts God’s terms, whosoever he may be, and how- 
soever ill, isa saved man. On seeing and confessing sin, and 
turning from it to the appointed Saviour, suffering and sorrow 
give place to soundness and joy, 


-— 
Added Points 

“The way” ig hard for many nowadays. There are dis- 
couraged souls everywhere. The remedy is not in complain- 
ing and irreligion, but in fully turning to God. 

It is possible for a man to be in such accord with God that 
he shall truly represent Him among men. 

In the sorest afflictions lie the germs of sweetest accept- 
ance. God’s blows upon his people fall, not to blast, but to 
beautify. 

In the fact that “ we have sinned ” is the most potent plea 
for God's help. “ Pardon mine iniquity, for it is great.” 

Pray for sinners, as Moses did. Even though they have 
spoken against God, and against yourself, still pray for them. 

“There is life for a look at the crucified One.” Tell the 
good news, and urge the perishing to look and live. 


[To suggest, rather than to amplify, plans for work that may 
prove useful in the Sunday-school or the church, is the purpose 
of this department. Those who have originated or used the 
methods herein described are often flooded with letters of in- 
quiry as to further details of their work. Such letters should 
always be accompanied by stamps for reply, —although, of course, 
the enclosing of return postage lays, on the one receiving it, no 
obligation to make a reply.) : 
Sis LA 274 F XSBee * 
Attendance Records 


HERE are Sunday-schools in which the registers of 
enrolment and records of attendance arg #80 care- 


fully kept that an accurate report of any scholar can be | 


given, covering periods of several years, One of these is 
the Presbyterian Sunday-school of Brookville, Pennsy|- 
vania, in which recently a remarkable record was brought 
to light of the regular attendance of a particular family, 
—parents, children, and grandchildren, two of whom 


had attended that school six years without missing a | 


Sunday; one, seven years; two, nine years; one, twelve 
years; one, thirteen years; and one granddaughter even 
fifteen years, So accurately had the records been kept, 
and so carefully preserved, that it was possible to com- 
pile all these facta. 

The “Register” book of the. First Presbyterian 
Sunday-school of Ogdensburg, New York, consists of pages 
eight and a half inches long and fourteen wide, ruled in 
eolumns of different widths, which are headed, “‘ Index 
No.,” “ Name,” “ Entered School,” “ Age,” ‘‘ Residence,” 
“Introduced By,” ‘‘Class No,,” “ Member of Church,” 
“Remarks and Report,” and “Report Date.” Small 
printed cards, with headings and blanks corresponding 
to these column headings, are distributed in the classes, 
on which the original records are made, for transfer to 
the register book. The superintendent, Dr, J, R. Dick- 
son, writes: “An index is used with this régister. We 
keep a complete record of the school, for reference, and 
also for making up the secretary's report, Ata glance 
the secretary can tell how many new scholars have en- 
tered the school during the year,—as the names are 
entered in rotation as they come in,—by looking at the 
column ‘Report Date’ for 1895. He can in a few mo- 
ments tell how many deaths have occurred, how many 
have left the city or have dropped out for causes un- 
known, the number that have united with the church, 
and any other particulars of interest concerning the 
scholars that have been recorded during the year.” 

In this school the record of attendance is displayed 
on a blackboard, four by five feet in size. “On this 
blackboard we keep constantly before our school a com- 
parative weekly statement of the attendance by depart- 
ments, It is stimulating. In the ‘Enrolled’ column 
we place the full number on the books January 1. Ata 
glance we can tell which department is dropping off in 


Sar uweer - 


attendance, or vice verea, Then, in the right-hand col- 
umn, we carry the school totals along for a year, month 
by month, We like this plan very much,” 

Below it will be seen how the blackboard is ruled. 
Small printed cards, with correaponding headings and 
blanks, are used for the departments, from which, when 
they are filled out, the blackboard report is made up for 
the day. The blackboard form is as follows: 

































































ATTENDANCE REPORT 
- (Month,) 

ENROLLED. 111)2|31|415 | Toran. | Jan... 
Primary ......... cthele 4 | Feb, 
Intermediate......... | Mar, «000 
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Teachers,............1. ||| 1 | i vanees 
OMICS... cersescees-. ee Pe Ee aa pany 
New Scholars... he Oe tea ot - Rept... GR 
VUSItOrs...... sero | | | | | | OCts.,.c-... 

_ PS a ae a Nov...... 
Colleation.............. | i OS ae a Deg, «....... 











An “attendance card” has been adopted in the Cal- 
vary Presbyterian Sunday-school of Buffalo, New York, 
which the superintendent, Mr, M. W. Comstock, says, 
“ keeps up the interest and zeal of the members in the 
growth of the school most surprisingly, as they compare 
the attendance Sunday by Sunday.” The peculiarity of 
this method is that each member of the school has an 
individual card, and keeps his own record. “ The cards 
are used by all the members of the general school and 
Bible classes to record their own attendance and that of 
their classes and the school, I am satisfied with the 
results,’ The card (45} inches) is in this form, in- 
cluding “ directions ” and “ rules.” 


CALVARY PRESBYTERIAN SUNDA Y-SCHOOL 
ATTENDANCE CARD, FIRST QUARTER, 1895 
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Date. |Personal| Number | Number 
; latend’e. in Class jin 8chool 





Directions ; Preserve this 
card carefully in les- 
son book or other safe 

lace, and mark the at- 
endance each Sunday. 


HONOR ROLL RULES 
1, Perfect attendance at 


calvaty Sunday-school is 
ed on 


on the Hon 
Roll at the end of each 
| 





tee tewereereres| senses eeweneees | See ebernteeeers 


| ee eweneetrerens | ceeereeen eaters 


uarter as follows: For 
Feb. 3 
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qui . @ dlue star 
“ 9 | over the white seal; and 
|tretterenrsveee sesesenessesnse|eoneseereneeeee! for four quarters, by a grey 
| a seal over the blue one. 
beanies enue pare roar and ie 
| 4 10 ' nea 8, ,. w . an ve 
[eeeerereregrees| seeeeesereenee | seeeeeeeoesoeee are given for per- 
fect attendance for one, 
vrrereee) two, and three quarters 
} respectively. One year’s 
rerelererns| perfect attendance entities 
| he member to the iron 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


“© BL |sesesessssoneee|sesneerersvense| excensedonre! badges two years’, the cop 

per Tyadue ; ‘three year’, 

he silver badge.; and four 

youre’ the handsome gold 
iploma badge, 


Totals 
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Thic schoo! also has a special banner which signalizes 
the enrolment of new scholars. It is awarded at the end 
of each quarter to the class bringing the largest number 
of new scholars. 

An “attendance chart,” used in a Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, Sunday-school, was devised by one of its 
workers, Mr, A. E. Gray. It is a sheet of heavy paper 
(twenty-one by thirty-two inches), ruled in fifty-five 
narrow columns, fifty-two being headed with the dates 
of all the Sundays of the year,—with one for a possible 
fifty-third Sunday,—and the first two being headed 
“* Membership,” and “ Rally—Special.” There are about 
a hundred lines also across the sheet, from top to bottom, 
on which the rising and falling of the weekly attendance 
is recorded by a continuous line, like the rise and fall of 
a temperature report. Hung up in « conspicuous place 
in the Sunday-school room, the attendance chart becomes 
a stimulus toall, Mr. Gray writes: “In the ‘Member- 
ship’ column, a blue pencil mark would show the school’s 
regular enrolment. The pencil mark in the columns of 
dates indicates the number present each Sunday, and a 
‘special’ line at the bottom may record an unusually 
small attendance, while the top ‘ Rally—Special’ lines 
may mark extraordinary occasions. Anybody can make 
one of these charts,’ ‘ 

As an aid to regularity in Sunday-school attendance, 
the Park Avenue Presbyterian Sunday-school of Pitts- 
burg has adopted these regulations regarding absences, 
proposed by the “ Sunday-school Committee,” 


1. Members of the school expecting to be absent from the 
city will, on request to the seoretary, be supplied with cards 






that may be filled up and signed by teachers of other schools 
whose classes they may attend, and these, when returned, will 
count the same as attendance at the home school. 

2. No reward will be given to those absent more than two 
Sabbaths during the year, 

$. Two cases of tardiness shall be counted equivalent to one 
day's absence, 


GO 
From Our Neighbors 


The Church and the Young People 


[From an address by F, BE. Clark, D.D,) 


ET me ask, in all earnestness, what is the church? 
Is it a certain number of the older members? Is 
it the congregation that gathers to hear the pastor’s Sun- 
day morning sermon, or to engage in the Sunday even- 
ing service? Is'it the mid-week prayer-meeting, and no 
other prayer-meeting? The church is all these,—but it 
is more. The local church is the body of Christ's people 
banded together, under certain covenants and forma, for 
the accomplishment of Christ’s work. The morning 
service and the evening service is the church at worship; 
the mid-week service is the church at prayer; the Sun- 
day-school is the church giving and receiving instruc- 
tion; the sewing circle is the church working for the 
poor; theanissionary society is the church praying and 
giving for the advancement of the kingdom of God; 
the Christian Endeavor Suciety is the church in training 
for the practical service.of the kingdom. Is it entirely 
fair, then, continually to assume that the church is one 
thing and the society quite another? 

The truth is, the church is not one service or one organ- 
ism, but many, a family of organisms, each one of which 
is necessary to the full life of the church, just as the 
grandfather and grandmother, the father and mother, and 
Mary and Jobn and Helen and Herbert, down to the lit 
tle two-year-old toddler or the six-weeks-old baby, 
constitute the family. A church of grandfathers and 
grandmothers, however respectable, staid, and irreproach- 
able, would scarcely be the ideal church. ... 

For fourteen years I have spent my life very largely 
in urging upon young Christians the highest standards 
of faithfelness and devotion to their own churches, pas- 
tors, and services. May I not, for once, turn the shield 
around this evening, and ask from all church-members a 
more intimate acquaintance, and a more cordial and 
sympathetic reception of the loyalty and labors of love 
of these young disciples? 

Fault has sometimes been found with the young people 
because they do not always attend the Sunday evening 
service or the mid-week prayer-meeting as faithfully, it 
is said, as they attend their own young people’s prayer- 
meeting. To remedy possible defects in this direction, 
the so-called “‘ Model Constitution” makes the connec- 
tion of the society with the other activities of the church 
as close and intimate as any church is willing to allow. 
To impress upon the youthful host the importance of 
maintaining the outward forms of grace, the following 
clause, not many years after the formation of the first 
society, was inserted in the Endeavor pledge: “I will 
make it the rule of my life to support my own church, 
especially by attending her regular Sunday and mid- 
week services, unless prevented by a reason which I can 
conscientiously give to my Lord and Master.” This 
clause, inserted in the heart of the pledge, constitutes 
what is known as the “ revised pledge,” It has been 
very generally, though not universally, adopted, and, I 
thoroughly believe, is very generally lived up to by the 
active members of the society the world around. 

Still it is sometimes said that, with all these safeguards, 
the young pecple attend their own meeting, and go away 
immediately thereafter, not attending the Sunday evening 
service, and it never seems to occur to some of my friends, 
that possibly this meeting, too, is profitable, helpful, and 
necessary to young disciples, Surely no one would ask 
that the young people’s meeting be closed, if there they 
obtained spiritual profit that they could not obtain else 
where, in order that there might be a few more people 
to hear the second sermon. Yet some of the arguments 
against young people’s meetings sound very much like 
this. But, to take the objection on its own ground, be- 
yond the shadow of a doubt, the Sunday evening service 
and the mid-week prayer-meeting are far more largely 
attended than they would be were it not for the stimulus 
of the Young People’s Society and the constant reference 
of these questions of church-going and church supports 
necessitated by the pledge to the individual conscience. 

My claim is not an unsupported guess, by any means, 
nor an opinion based upon one or two churches with 




















































































































































































which I happen to be particularly acquainted, ‘ Several 
years ago I found from inquiries, made by letter in all 
parts of the country, that the percentage of these active 
members who supported the other meetings of their own 
churches was as nearly two to one, when compared with 
all the members, old ,and young, of the same churches. 
Again, desiring to find out whether these statistics still 
held true, and in preparation for the address of this 
evening, about six weeks ago I sent out another list of 
questions to more than five hundred pastors and others 
in different parts of the country, representing churches 
of the Congregational, Presbyterian, Baptist, Methodist 
Episcopal, Disciples, Friends, Lutheran, United Presby- 
ierian, Free Baptist, Reformed, Methodist Protestant, 
and Cumberland Presbyterian denominations, asking 
certain questions about the Sunday and mid-week ser- 
vices of the church, and also whether the Endeavorers 
were active in other church duties’than those of their 
own society, and whether they were more, or less, active 
than before their society was formed. 

The questions were sent, not to a picked company of 
friends, but in a most promiscuous and broadcast man- 
ner. They were sent out by a clerk who did not know 
my purpose in asking the questions, I know my corre- 
spondents personally in scarcely a single instance, nor 
did I know anything about the churches, nor the young 
people’s work in the churches, to which my questions 
went, except in a very few instances. More than five 
hundred replies have been received, representing En- 
deavor societies with 30,000 members, perhaps, and 
churches with nearly 100,000 members. Their replies 
are remarkably similar to thosé received five years ago. 
They have been tabulated and averaged, and it is found 
that in all these many and wide-apart societies the 
average attendance of the active members of the 
Endeavor society, at the Sunday evening service, is 
seventy-six per cent; at the mid-week service, fifty-seven 
per cent; of all the church-members, old and young, in 
these same churches, at the Sunday evening service, is 
forty-six per cent; and at the mid-week service, of all, 
old and young, it was twenty-eight per cent. These 
statistics have not been obtained by guess, but by care- 
ful count, by going over the roll of church and society, 
and considering each name, It will be noticed that in 
the questions relating to the attendance of all the church- 


members, old and young, the active members of the” 


Christian Endeavor Society are also included, and that 
these members very materially bring up the average of 
the whole church. If the question had been asked, 
“ How large a percentage of the older members.of the 
church, aside from the Christian Endeavorers, attend 
these two services?” the percentage would have been 
reduced to a pitifully small one in many churches. In 
fact, many of my correspondents volunteered the in- 
formation that if it were not for the young people it 
would be impossible to keep up the mid-week service, 
while the Sunday evening service would be reduced 
more than one-half. 
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Municipal Government.* 


T IS admitted on all hands that we Americans man- 
age nothing else so badly as we do our city govern- 
ments. It is not for lack of interest of the sporadic sort 
in municipal problems. Every few years we have a 
great uprising, like that against the Tweed Ring in the 
seventies, But the recent experiences show that matters 
went back much to their old level when the excitement 
had ceased. And it fairly may be asked whether our 
new reformers are building anything that will outlast 
their time. 
Dr. Tolman makes an exhibit cf movements whose 
number and weight show that interest in the problem 
is not wanting in any part of the country. But he gives 





* Municipal Beform Movements in the United States. By William 
Howe Tolman, Ph.D., Secretary of the City Vigilance League, New 
Yerk. With an Introductory Chapter by the Rev. Charles H. Park- 
hurst, D.D., President of the League. 12mo, pp. 219. New York and 
Chicago : Fleming H. Revell Co. $1. 

Our Fight with Tammany. By the Rev. Charles H. Parkhurst, D.D. 
12mo, pp. vii, 296. New York ; Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.25. 

A Martyr of To-day : The Life of Robert Ross, Sacrificed to Munici- 
~ Misrule. A Story of Patriotism, Calling for Municr Reforms. 

y the Rev. James H. Ross With an Introduction by the Rev. 
Josiah Strong. D.D. l2mo, illustrated, pp. 180. Boston: James H. 
Earle. 90 cents. 

How to Govern Chicago. By a Practical Reformer. [Library of 
Progress, No. 14. Quarterly. $l. year} 12mo, paper, pp. 118 Chi- 
cago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. 

American Charities : A Study in Philanthropy and Economics. By 
Amo:G Warner, Ph.D., fessor of Economics and Social Science 
m the Leland Stanford, Jr., University. 


i2mo, pp. villi, 430. 
York - Thomas Y, Crowell & Co, $1.75. 


New 


nO answer to our qnestion beyond the old one that “ eter- 


nal vigilance is the price of liberty.” 

Dr. Parkhurst takes us no farther in his graphic story 
of the war he began, single handed, on the abuses in his 
own city, and which has now been carried to a trium- 
phantend. In his closing chapter he recognizes the per- 
manent perils of the situation, with a hundred thousand 
voters arrayed apparently to support bad government, 
and the certainty that they will be heavily reinforced as 
soon as reforming zeal grows cooler than party fealty. 
The book is a chapter of great and even permanent in- 
terest in American history. But what will the next 
chapter be ? 

The killing of Robert Ross at Troy, New York, during 
the progress of a city election, attracted a large share of 
attention, and excited public indignation at the time. 
His biography shows that he was a young man of amiable 
disposition, high Christian character, and sound public 
spirit. It was the latter which exposed him to murderous 
attack while in the line of his duty, and he seeins in no 
way to have provoked attack. He was laboring for 
municipal good government on the line of the work of 
the Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor. 

Chicago probably stands next to New York in the 
rankness of civic abuses. The pamphlet of a Practical 
Reformer rehearses these abuses, and suggests an im- 
proved plan of city government to correct them. His 
suggestions seem sensible; but, after all is said, the suc- 
cess of such plans depends on conditions which cannot 
be foreseen. 

That municipal government is closely associated with 
the administration of public charity, every one knows 
who has entered into the question. Among the great 
cities, Philadelphia led off in charity organization, and 
the experience of the gentlemen then enlisted in the 
work prompted them and others to organize the Citi- 
zens’ Committee of One Hundred a few years later. 
Professor Warner takes up the subject in the light of the 
new scientific philanthropy and of statistics. He writes 
in a thoroughly Christian spirit, and more exhaustively 
than any other of our economists, not excepting Dr, Hen-, 
derson of the University of Chicago. . If the normal man 
is ever to be lifted out of dependence, it will be by dealing 
with him as a person, and not as a member of a crowd. 


a> 


The Parchments of the Faith. By the Rey. George E. Merrill. 
(12mo, pp.-288. Philadelphia: American Baptist Publi- 
cation Society. $1.25.) 


This is a popular and readable account of the ancient 
manuscripts of the Bible, as well as of the early versions 
and other closely allied literature. It is intended to put 
the general reader in possession of the grounds upon 
which the church may confidently accept the Old Testa- 
ment as the Bible of Jesus, and then the New Testament 
as forming with the Old the Bible of the early church 
received from its apostolic founders, A description is 
given of the existing Hebrew manuscripts, of the Septu- 
agint and Targums, and, more at length, of the manu- 
scripts and versions of the New Testament, together 
with some account of the principles and results of textual 
criticism. The book is clearly written, and from a con- 
servative point of view. It exhibits very well the intel- 
ligence with which the early church determined what 
books had a right to a place in the Canon, and the suffi- 
ciency of the preservation of the biblical text in spite of 
scribal errors. The chief defect is the absence of any 
account of the history of the New Testament text as 
criticism has approximately ascertained it, while the 
chapter entitled “ Illustrations of Criticism ” is meager, 
and gives no adequate idea of the methods pursued by 
critics in the determination of the true text. In the 
sketches of leading critics, also, the list should have 
begun with Griesbach, or even Bengel, instead of with 
Lachmann. The account of the lately recovered Gospel 
and Apocalypse of Peter, which is introduced with other 
recent discoveries which do not pertain strictly to the 
author’s subject, does not indicate thorough knowledge 
of the literature which the “ Akhum fragment” has 
evoked. Robert Stephens should not have been called, 
in a work of this kind, by his French name, “‘ Estienne,” 
(p. 158) and (p. 240). Mr, Burkitt’s name is misspelt. 
Nevertheless, the principal facts are simply and cleariy 
told; and the book is to be commended to lay readers 
who want to know how we get our Bible and why vari- 
ous readings in the text are no argument against its 
trastworthiness. 


— 
Side Glimpses from the Colonial Meeting- House. By William 
Root Bliss. (12mo, pp. vii, 256. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co, $1.50.) 


Mr. Bliss is one of our historians of manners, who is 
attracted by the picturesqueness of the life of colonial 









New England. He does not seem to have any hearty 
sympathy with the faith and discipline of the early 
churches, but he perceives the capabilities of the theme 
for literary treatment. His handling of Cotton Mather, 
under the heading ‘“‘The Notorious Ministers,” shows 
his deficiency in the historic sense. The book, however, 
contains many interesting and curious facts, which the 
author has gathered from sources inaccessible to most 
people. Yet he goes far afield at times for his matter, as 
in the chapter on “‘ Rum and Slavery.” He is right in 
emphasizing the significance of the early meeting-house 
as the gathering-place of the whole community, where 
much else than texts and sermons came up for discussion. 
It was the weekly forum of social judgments, where all 
things were appraised. In later times it has grown more 
exclusively religious, and, as one Connecticut farmer re- 
marked pathetically, “One cannot find even the price 
of rye at meetin’ nowadays,” 


Oo 


A Minister of the Werid, By Caroline Atwater Mason, (12mo, 
illustrated, pp. 154, New York: Anson D. F, Randolph 
& Co. 75 cents.) 


Reprinted from The Ladies’ Home Journal, this story 
appears in an attractive form, with the original illustra- 
tions. The story of the young minister while his life 
lay among a simple country people is well told. The 
sketches of character and rural life are true to nature. 
Invited to become the pastor of a large city church, 
Stephen Castle, a really earnest man, is gradually trans- 
formed into the fashionable “ minister of the world,” and 
is in danger of making a fatal mistake, when circum- 
stances occur by which he is restored to his better self, 
and, with a wife who can be a true helper in his work, 
begins a new and more useful lifeamong the poor. The 
story is one of too great earnestness to be classed among 
the ordinary novels. It sounds a note of warning, and 
indicates the path by which one beginning to stray from 
the right may recover himself. 


Oo 


Ballads in Prose: By Nora Hopper. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. $1.50.) 


Quaint tales, told gracefully and with Celtic feeling 
for literary form, make, up this volume. Some are 
“creepy.” in their weirdness, and the author is surely.at 
home in the fairy lands of Connaught, Interspersed are 
poems of the same strain as the tales, Like the fairies 
theméelves, the tales are lacking in moral, except that of 
“Crioch Agus Amen,” in which the good man, to save 
his poor neighbors, sells his soul to the Hungry Death, 
who carves out of it souls for all his kindred, finding , 
enough material to go round. 


(Square 12mo, pp. 187. 
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Literary Notes and News 


As an aid to those who are reading 
Professor Sloane’s Life of Napoleon, 
the Century Company has issued a 
handy map of Europe, showing the location of the prin- 
cipal battles of the Napoleonic wars. Unlike a general 
atlas, the map is commendably free from irrelevant 
details, and adds clearness to an already lucid narrative. 
A copy may be obtained from the Century Company for 
ten cents. 


Map of Napoleon's 
Campaigns 


> 


Dr. Henry C. McCook is one of the 
few scholarly men who can impress 
scientific fact upon a reader through 
the medium of delightfully clever imagery. Old Farm 
Fairies, his latest work, is in the hands of the publishers, 
George W. Jacobs & Co., Philadelphia, in preparation 
for early issuing. Its sub-tithe—A Summer Campaign in 
Brownie Land against King Cobweaver’s Pixies—indi- 
cates the matter and manner of the story. This book is 
not born of the present “‘ Brownie” fad, out consider- 
ably antedates it, and not only in its natural history, but 
in its conception of Brownie life, rises above the plane 
of mere amusement. 


A New Work by 
Dr. McCook 


. 


Those who have an interest, directly 
or indirectly, in the Northfield con- 
ferences, are likely to have an interest in the Northfield 
Echoes, an illustrated magazine published at East North- 
field, Massachusetts, reporting the proceedings and ad- 
dresses of the conferences. It is issued in four numbers, 
the first containing pertinent articles by prominent men, 
while the remaining three numbers take up, respectively, 
the doings of the three successive gutherings,—the 


Northfield Echoes 








World’s Stadent and the Young Women’s 
College Conferences, and the General Con- 
ference of Christian Workers, The ad- 
dresses are to be reported in full, and 


hence the magazine will carry with ita | - 


wealth of practical, uplifting suggestions. 
Subscription price, $1; single copies, 35 
cents. 


= 
New Edition of A literary enterprise on 
the Syriac a grand scale has been 


/ Church Fathers begun by the French 
Catholic publishers Firmin-Didot & Cie, 
56 Rue Jacob, Paris; namely, a complete 
edition of Syriac patristicliterature. It is 
to be a companion series to Abbé Migne’s 
Greek and Latin Patrologies, which con- 
tains all the Greek and Latin works of 
ancient Christian literature, the Latin 
portion of which alone contains two hun- 
dred and twenty-two volumes, and is sold 
ordinarily for about three hundred dollars, 
Outside of the Greeco-Latin literature, 
early biblical and Christian literature has 
no richer treasury than is found in Syriac. 
The entire body of this literature is now to 
be published, together with a Latin trans- 
lation, under the editorial care of Dr. F. 
Graffin, professor of Syriac in the Catholic 
Institute of Paria, The type, which is 
beautiful and clear, has been especially 
made for this edition, and is a reproduc- 
tion of the finest known forms written in 
Western Syriac characters, As is now 
done in Hebrew too, the vowels and con- 
sonants have for tke first time been suc- 
cessfully cast together, which ensures, with 
reasonable care, an exceptionally good 
text. Each volume will contain about 
five hundred pages, and the works of each 
author will be followed by a lexicon giv- 
ing all the words used by him. The first 
two volumes, of which oné lias ‘appeared, 
contain the Homilies ‘of Aphraates. The 
igubstription price-is thirty “franios, ‘or six 
dollars, per volume, One volume is to 
appear each year, and the works of each 
author can be subscribed for separately. 
The title of the series is Patrologia Syriaca, 
accurante F, Graffin, 
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A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is more 
than 154,000 copies. Advertisers are free to 
examine the subscription list at any time. The 
advertising rate is 80 cents per line for one or 
more insextions, with discount of 10 per cent on 
an advance order of 1000 or more lines, or for a 
space of not leas than oneinch each issue for a 
year, An advertiser agreeing to take a certain 
wniform amount of space (not less than three 
dnchea) in each issue for a year, may have such a 
position in the paper, regularly, as he may choose, 
so far as it will not conflict with earlier contracts 
with cther advertisers, nor with the Publishers’ 
idea of the general make-up of the advertising 
pages. All advertising, however, conditioned on 
an appearance upon the last page, will be charged 
an advantve of 20 per cent upon the regular rates. 
For Terms of Subscription, see fourteenth page. 








Do you want a tonic? Take Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate, . Dr. W. J. Norfolk, rey 
pee Falls, Mass., says: “1 have used it as 
tonic and stimulant with success. Sains 
keep it in the house for my own use,” 





Special Notices 
Starved te death in the midat of plenty. 
fortunate, yet we hear of it. The Galil Borden Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk is undoubtedly the snfest 
and best infant food, Jn/ant a ih is a valuable 
Rew vor for mothers. Tr address to the 
York Consenses Milk Company, New ¥ ork. 
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The Sunday School Times 


Philadelphia, July 27, 1895. 


> 
Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“second-class matter,” 


Thé regular edition this week for subscribers is more 
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A Nation 
of 


Dyspeptics 
Is the term often applied to 
America. That the title is well 
deserved, is proven by the ma- 
ny people we meet who “can’t 
eat rich food,” or rather food in 
which lard is used—either as 
shortening or fat. Physicians 
say that housewives and cooks 
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Use 
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the new vegetable shortening, 
and a preventive for much of 
the prevailing Dyspepsis would 


be found. 
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3 Popular Books 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


~ 


This book enters into a full and practical Teaching and 


discussion of the work of the Sunday-schoo 
It answers clearly and positively 
hundreds of those knotty questions which arise so frequently i 


tells how an eminently successful super- 
intendent actually did his work. 
story of his ingenious methods, tireless 
activity, and unfailing hopefulness, touches the needs and aspira- 


The 


Price, $1.00. 


Teachers 


“Teaching and Teachers” is 


absolutely no’ rival in its own field, and is known the world over, 
Every teacher ought to own a copy of it. 
~ 


Price, $1.00. 


A history of the Sunday-school from its 
beginnings to the present day, 
account of its origin, mission, methods, 
and auxiliaries. 
the purposes, true position, and the possi- 
bilities of the Sunday-school, and hence should have an interest for 
Price, $1.50. 


giving an 


This book brings out 


At booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by the Publishers. 


John D. Wattles & Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











Fame’s Retinue 


[Juliet V. Strauss, in Lippincott’s Magazine. | 


SAID I’d never seek for Fame, 
But weleome her if e’er she came. 
I never dreamed that such a throng, 
When she appeared, would come along! 


She came escorted by a train 

1 felt I could not entertain ; 

For e’en the dullest eye corfid see 
They cared for Fame, and not for me. 


Hoa 
Going Up to Nob 


[From a Sermon by the Rev. Russell H. Conwell. | 


NHE life of the young man who visited 
that town on the day mentioned in 
this chapter [1 Sam. 21; 1], is so similar 
to the experience of other young men and 
women that it needs but the simple rela- 
tion of the facts to inculcate the lesson, 

He was at first a shepherd boy, lived in 
the hills in the simplicity of that life, 
among the flocks, in a home where he was 
greatly loved, the dearest, the pet of the 
family. So far as his personal happiness 
was concerned, it would have been far bet- 
ter for that boy if he had remained in that 
country home, having those simple tastes, 
and living with his humble parents in the 
quiet comfort of domestic peace. But 
like many another young man and woman 
he felt that there was a great world be- 
yond the range of his vision, and in that 
great world men won honor and fame and 
wealth, that they were there applauded 
by the ‘multitudes. 

So out he ventured into the world. The 
Lord was with him when he went. When 
he came to the army of his nation, and 
found them contending with the Philis- 
tines, he was anxious to win his first mili- 

tary honors. . 

He /had been received with such ap- 
plause that, like many another young 
man, he felt that he was. greater ‘than his 
brothers, and..was; wiser than those: nen 
whose hair was gra 

He was Loa honored, the king 
received him at his table, and gave him 
his lovely daughter to be his wite, and he 
became the‘‘ son-in-law of the king.” In 
the palaces, in the field—~everywhere— 
they honored him. The Lord prospered 
him so greatly that he went out to lead 
the army against the enemies, and came 
back after agreat victory. And the ladies, 
dressed in their highest art, in order to 
show their appreciation of his bravery, 
danced through the town, and greeted him 
with shouts and songs, saying, “‘ He has 
slain his tens of thousands where Saul has 
only slain one thousand,” 

It is not an unusual thing, but it isa 
dangerous thing, for 2 young man to leap 
into wealth, into fame, into honor,—a 
most dangerous thing. It takes the 
mightiest mind this side of the stars to 
receive prosperity in humility, and keep 
one’s self wholly within the bounds of 
reason. 

And so the Lord brought on him, as hé 
does on every such young man and woman, 
losses, disappointment, disgrace, shame, 
drove him out of his palace, forced him 
away from his wife, out of the king’s 

resence, took away from him money, and 

eft him alone, wandering in disgrace, all 
bacause the Lord loved him, and because 
the Lord had a future use for him. He 
let him down altogether, as he does the 
young man who, in great pride, because 
he has inherited a hundred thousand dol- 
lars, dresses himself up at great expense, 
drives his fast horses, parades his yachts, 
and by and by in the courts of bankruptey 
confesses his folly. It is the usual experi- 
ence of human life.) So the Lord sent this 
young man to Nob. 

That is where you should be traveling, 
young man, living above your means, 
living beyond your ability, mentally or 
spiritually, pretending to be what you are 
not. Are you going up to Nob? 

This young man went up there, and 
with scarce a friend so low to do him 
reverence. One or two of his boon com- 
panions clung to him; but he was aban- 
doned by the nation. No more white- 

handed ladies to welcome him with their 
smiling faces and nimble fingers; no 
greetings to him with the handkerchicf 
anywhere; no salutes when he passes t'e 








soldiery; no greetings when he enters the 
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Vinee He must go and veg for the food 
ont s water lie wants to drink. Ah, 
bh way down from his previous estate! 

is on his way.to. Nob. aa 

What place was Nob? It was the 
church of Israel; it was the only place 
where they maintained the regular wor- 
ship of God, and Ahimelech was thie 
priest in that village. He is going to the 
church now, he has been humbled to the 
very depths. He is in disgrace, and hun- 
gry, nO person to feed him. When he 
reaches Nob, he to the minister and 
says to him, “I am awfully hungry.” 
But the preacher says, “I have no bread 
here except what we use in the service of 
the Lord.” “Then give me that, I will 
die if youdo not.” And the good-natured 
Ahimelech finally gave him the sacred 
bread, that he might have something to 
eat, ... 

We are going u to Nob, ali of us go- 
ing way up to Nob. Going up to learn 
this great lesson. I shall not speek more 
— this, because then you might forget 
all, This great lesson is here, that when 
we are disappointed ; when, like David, we 
find that thé fashions of this world" fade, 
and the riches of this world have wings, 
and the friends of this world are false; 
when we find that out,—it is only then that 
we are on our way to Nob. And if we go 
sincerely to Nob, and sincerely plead with 
Christ, he will feed us if we are hungry 
strengthen us if we are weak, and he will 
give us the appropriate weapons with 
which to fight the battles of the Lord, 


CFD 


A Little Sermon to 
Little Folk 


(The Rey. Martin Lewis, in The Sunday Magazine. | 


HERE is a little insect which you 
may often see fluttering slowly about 
tne room, especially in spring and early 
summer—I mean the little grey clothes 
moth, These tiny visitors give a great 
deul of trouble, for they do’damage out of 
uwilsproportion to their size to.carpets and 
rugs and clothes, Prudent housewives 
use all -kinds:of means to drive them away; 
~urch as camphor and: pepper and insect 
powders, And if any are caught they 
geuerally suffer s y execution as a 
penalty for the mischief they:do, Per- 
ups you wonder why stich troublesome 
creatures as moths were ever created. 
But be sure of this, that everything has a 
purpose. Moths are often spoken of in 
the Bible, both in the Old Testament and 
in the New. These little moths that make 
havoc among our nice things are solemn 
little preachers, and the Lord Jesus bids 
us listen to them. 

But first let me tell you the story of a 
moth’s life. You will treat them with 
more respect when you know more about 
them. 

A moth starts its career as a little white 
caterpillar, lying snugly in the soft folds 
of a woolen rug, or carpet, or curtain. As 
soon as it is born it begins to make clothes 
for itself, which is more than you or I did. 
And very cleverly it makes them at our 
expense. The little fellow looks about 
right and left for pieces of wool for his 
coat and vest, and he is delighted to find 
beautiful wool close to his side. He has 
no’ idea it belongs to any one else, He 
thinks it has been put there expressly for 
his convenience, and ‘he sets to work at 
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once to weave a suit of clothes. The suit 
is rather like a long ulster coat, with 
openings at both ends, one for the head 
and the other for the feet, Our little 
friend cuts out threads with a sh 
of scissors called mandibles, and then he 


weaves them into a piece, and turns the | of 


ends n inside for a-lining. A very 
convenient coat it is, almost as wonderful 
as the magical coats in fairy tales—and 
this is a real coat. The soft lining is nice 
to eat, and the owner makes his meals off 
the inside of his coat. Is not that curi- 
ous? 

Some boys and girls are so fond of good 
things to eat, that if their sleeves were 
sweet and tasty lam afraid they would 
soon be out at elbows. But our smart lit- 
tle tailor can sew iu new linings as fast as 
the old disappears, and, more than that, he 
can enlarge his coat. He has a good ap- 
petite, aud he grows bigger and stouter 
very fast. Have you ever seen a boy who 
was growing so quickly that his clothes 
had become too small for him, and his 
sleeves were halfway up to his elbows? 
Weill, soon the young moth is in the same 
condition, But what do you think he does? 
He takes his suit to pieces and makes it 
up again. He slits his coat from end to 
end, and puts in pieces at both sides to 
make it more roomy and comfortable; in 
fact, he makes it quite new again. 

How it would save your father’s purse 
and your mother’s fingers if you were as 
good at cutting out and making up as the 
moth you can crush so easily ! 

This clever little insect lives happily in 
his long coat until the “appointed time” 
comes for him to pass into a higher stage 
of being (Job 14: 14). And then a most 
wonderful thing happens. The coat is 
turned into a coffin, The insect creeps up 
to a wall or ceiling, and bangs the coat up, 
and closes the ends with a fine silk shroud, 


For three weeks he quietly sleeps a sleep 


Like death, tll hiogreatehangs incomplete 
Then he comes from othes 


pair | moth, moving, 
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Now, has not the moth a strange his- 
tory? And the Lord Jesus shows us that 
this quiet-robed preacher, in his grey coat, 
teaches us a great lesson. The moth “cor- 
rupte” or “consumes” (Rev; Ver.). It de- 
stroys fine clothes and furniture by tearing 
away theirthreads. God means the moth 
to destroy them, for he does not intend 
earthly things to last. And he does not 
want us to have earthly things all to our- 
selves, lest we set our hearts upon them, 
Red rust eats away the iron, and dark 
tarnish clouds the silver and the brass. 
Wood rots, and even stone wears away. 
Fine clothes become threadbare and moth- 
eaten, And all these decaying things bid 
us seek treasure in heaven, where moth 
and rust do not consume, has “an 
inheritance” for them that love him, “ in- 
corruptible and undefiled, and that fadeth 
not away” (1 Pet, 1: 4). 

Don’t you see, dear boys and girls, how 
silly it is to seek first things that last only 
a short time? Suppose a boy were offered 
the choice between a packet of aweetmeats 
and a splendid gold, watch, which ought 
he to choose? Every sensible boy will 
say: “The watch.” Thesweets would soon 
be eaten and gone, and nothing would be 
left but the crumpled pepe. But the gold 
watch would last all his life through... . 

But the little prey, moth leaves us 
a warning. Like many larger people, the 
moth is very clever in some respects, and 
very foolish in others, The silliest habit 
it has is that of rushing straight into the 
naked flame of any candle it may papyes 
to catch sight of. If the window is left 
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must craw! an 





open on & warm summer evening, after the 
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est and most refreshing of ae 
soaps, but it contains delicate . 
lient properties, which purify and 
beautify the skin, and prevent skin 
blemishes occasioned by imperfect 
cleansing and use of impure soap. 
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lights are lit, you may often see moths fly- 
ing in, and hing themselves against 
the gaslight or lamp. They will try n 
and again to make their way past theg ass 
globe, and often, in spite of all some kind 
person may do to drive them away, they 
will persevere in their folly till they drop, 
burnt and shriveled, on the table, Poor, 
silly moth! He gets excited by the glare 
and dazzle, and he little thinks he is rush- 
ing madly to death. You think you 
would never be so stupid as a crazy moth. 
But even grown men and women, who 
know better, are often every bit as foolish. 
God has given them minds and con- 
sciences, and yet they let themselves be 
dazzled and destroyed by the fascination 
of sin, as the moth is by the flame. The 
drunkard will go back again and again to 
the fatal cup he knows is destroying him. 
A boy will play with forbidden gun- 
powees, till the explosion bursts when 
east expected, and he injures for life him- 
self or his companions. Many bad 
thoughts and wrong things look as attrac- 
tive at first as the forbidden fruit to Evein 
the: Garden, or the ht light to this 
foolish ‘insect. But “sin when it fs fin- 
ished bringeth forth death” (Jas. 1: why 
And every scorched moth warns us to keep 
as far as possible from the perilous places 
of temptation, and to beware of “ the de- 
ceitfulness of sin” (Heb. 3: 18). 
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